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only our own women who break down in health, and 
only our own girls who are to be anxiously prevented 
from studying their mathematics or languages in order 
that more time may be given to the less exhausting 
work of embroidery and novel-reading. 

At the North London Collegiate the hall was fur- 
nished like a lecture-room, so that all the faces of the 
girls were turned toward me; while at Cheltenham, as 
they were arranged facing each other on the two long 
sides of the chapel, I had most of them in profile. 

The opening exercises consist of reading from the 
Bible and from some church litany, and prayer, the pu- 
pils taking part in responses, and all kneeling during 
the prayer, followed by the singing of a church hymn, 
set to church music. 

In speaking of the singing, I pause also to note the 
fact that a number of English girls give less music than 
the same number of girls in America. At this, too, I 
was surprised, for the English climate produces better 
voices for speaking than our climate of extremes and 
our air, supercharged with electricity. But in singing, 
the voices seemed curiously misty and foggy. This was 
especially noticeable at the North London Collegiate, 
where the five hundred girls were called into the large 
hall at the close of the session to repeat, partly for my 
benefit, some of the songs which they had sung at the 
dedication of their new building and on other occasions. 
They were all standing, and close together. They 
seemed to try to do well, but the whole effect was as- 
tonishingly subdued. It seemed as if the sound were 
on the other side of a partition-wall. Five hundred 
American girls, under the same circumstances, would 
have made the roof fairly ring from rafter to rafter. It 
seems to me, as I have thought of it since, that the 
English girl holds herself a little under restraint at all 
times. She seems to me to be always half conscious of 
the fact that the abandoning of herself to impulse, in 
whatever direction, is not quite ladylike. The Amer- 
ican girl, on the contrary, sings, as she does most things, 
with her whole energy, and gives herself up to her sing- 
ing as the bird does. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages on both sides. But the whole phenomenon 
presented itself to my mind as obscurely hinting at the 
great weight of past tradition, of prescriptive laws, and 
of class distinctions which act as heavy balance-wheels 
on the spring of progress in England. 

No thoughtful American can be in England and come 
in contact with its people without feeling how the feet 
of the Present are shackled by the weight of the Past; 
how hard it is to break away, never so little, from the 
check which long-established custom has imposed. In 
America we are not hindered by a Past; but we miss 
as well as gain something by that fact, and that we 
ought never to forget, nor to pride ourselves unwisely 
upon our freedom. We are doubly fortunate that we 
have the opportunity to profit by the great Past of the 
world without being shackled by it. We are doubly 
foolish if we neglect it. 

The devotional exercises being over, several classes 
filed out again to their rooms, but many remained for 
work in the chapel; and at Cheltenham I should have 
supposed from the appearance that I was in a girls’ 
Sunday-school. All down both sides of the center aisle 
were tables, around which were seated the classes or 
divisions of ten or twelve, each division listening to its 
teacher, who sat or stood at the head of the table. Per- 
haps there were a dozen or more of these classes all at 
work at the same time; and though each division ap- 
peared to hear its own teacher without difficulty, it 
seemed to me that the nervous strain on the girls, but 
more on the teachers, could not fail to be wearing. At 
one table stands a teacher who, chalk in hand, rapidly 
sketches the continent of Africa, marking, with the 
most painstaking accuracy, the location of small rivers 
and of towns in the southern part of the peninsula, and 
describing, as she goes on, the character of the soil and 
climate, and the peculiarities of the inhabitants. The 
girls listen and take notes, if they choose, but say noth- 
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ing. They are expected to reproduce the lesson in 
their exercise-books for the next day. At another table 
a class are translating at sight a German story, and 
being wisely and admirably aided in just the right way 
by their teacher. Here is physical geography, there is 
botany, and on ‘the other side a class writing French 
verbs, or filling up some set of the numerous examina- 
tion-papers. The teachers’ tables are piled high with 
exercise-books on the work of the day previous, which 
have been brought back corrected, having been handed 
in yesterday, and at the close of the hour these are re- 
turned to the owners, accompanied with some word 
of approval, disapprobation, or explanation from the 
teacher. 

It would be utterly impossible to give to one who 
had not seen them an idea of the number of exer- 
cise-books which are faithfully and daily corrected by 
the teachers of these schools. Their name was not only 
legion, but legion upon legion. They were everywhere, 
in all sorts of piles, littering tables, sliding down over 
books, and carried in the arms of girls who moved in 
all directions. These exercise-books must be bought at 
the school, and as every study must be written up in a 
book with a certain colored cover; the variety of cover- 
ings is very great. Here were the yellow covers of the 
history-books, the green-and-gold starred covers of the 
geography-books, the pink covers of the botany, and so 
on. In the passage to the wardrobe, which I visited 
early in the morning while the girls were coming in,— 
where two teachers stood like sentinels to enforce utter 
silence, and where the long rows of walking-boots were, 
which must be changed for house-boots or shoes before 
entering the school-room, — lay piles of these exercise- 
books in twine bags on the floor. I asked what they 
were, and was told that they were exercise-books of the 
day before, which had just been brought from the teach- 
ers’ dwellings by boys hired for the purpose, the quan- 
tities being too great for the teacher to bring. It is true 
that the staff of teachers at Cheltenham is very large,— 
in all about sixty for the three hundred and odd girls ; 
but as this number includes music, drawing, and gym- 
nastic teachers, besides many of very subordinate posi- 
tion, it seemed to me that an immense amount of time 
must be spent over these exercises. I looked through 
a great number of the books on all subjects, and I have 
yet to see any set of exercises in an American school 
corrected and annotated with such scrupulous and 
minute accuracy, with the initial of the corrector in red 
ink at the foot of every page, as the person responsible 
to the head mistress for every mark. 

It is most certainly true that “what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” But whether certain things 
are worth doing at all is another question. In all cases, 
whether we have bargained wisely depends on whether 
what we acquire is worth what we pay for it; and this 
question we must decide before we make an exchange. 
There seemed to be no question in the minds of these 
English teachers, if a child could reproduce the lesson 
given in her own words, that she understood and had 
acquired it. And there seemed to be no question that 
all facts were worth being acquired. Those points being 
granted, no one could help feeling a profound respect 
for the accuracy with which the work was done. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN EDUCATION. 


One great weakness in the educational system of 
America, particularly of New England, is the almost 
total lack of general intelligent interest in the work of 
the schools. In Germany, which confessedly leads the 
world i in the effectiveness of her common-school system 
the business men, professional and official men, all ac- 
quaint themselves with all the details of the educational 
system. To be ignorant of the school system of the 
city in which one lives is to be behind the age. Here 
it is quite the reverse. A man must know of political 
movements, of business tendencies and ventures, of 


railroad projects, of the fastest’ trotting-time, of the 
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best oarsmen and batsmen, of the latest casualty and 
murder ; but it is never fora moment to be supposed 
that he knows ought of the educational tendencies. 
The daily papers have editorials upon every shade of 
politics; of every new railroad, insurance, or financial 
scheme; of every trifling event in England, Ireland, or 
Turkey ; of every unimportant denominational and re- 
ligious movement; but rarely does the average daily 
hint editorially at the great school interests, and its 
local reference is usually confined to the announcement 
that some faithful teacher has chastised a rebellious 
boy. No other department of public life has such just 
cause to interest the public as the schools. About one- 
third of the public money raised by taxation, for the 
current expenses of the cities and towns, is applied to 
the schools; nearly every household is, for a period 
ranging from ten to thirty years, interlinked in its 
daily association with the school; every man and 
woman in the community received the foundation of 
his capital of intellectual culture in the public schools ; 
the very root idea of the permanency of the American. 
government is in the public school. Why, then, should 
not our business-men, our professional men,—our homes 
know what is going on in the educational world, — 
give some time and thought to the drift of things in 
the public schools? The teachers’ journals discuss all 
these questions, but their articles are written and read 
almost wholly by teachers, and however valuable the 
work, it does not tend to arouse the public thought as 
it should be aroused upon this question. But there is, 
of late, a manifest awakening, and we think the time is 
at hand when the average business-man will feel called 


upon to read of these subjects understandingly, giving 
to the most vital phase of our life his best thought.— 
Boston Traveller. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS. 
(Given orally to a class with maps, and to be written by them.) 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


IV.—OUTLINE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


Teacher.—Many royal mummies of the fifth dynasty 
have been found in the monuments. Here is a picture 
of the tomb of Assa; he wrote a papyrus called the 
Prisse, which is the oldest extant writing on this frail 
material. It is a book of Egyptian wisdom addressed 
to his son, and is full of wise and good sayings, written 
at the age of 110 years. Probably Moses studied this 
book. Hattie, what book have we which gives us some 
idea of the history of Egypt in its connection with the 
Hebrew nation. 

Hattie. — The Bible tells us of Abraham visiting 
Egypt, and of Joseph being carried there; of the bond- 
age of the Israelites in Egypt and of Moses, and the 
plagues which forced the King of Egypt to let the Is- 
raelites go out, and of their going out by the Red Sea. 

Teacher. — All the history which we have told thus 
far is much earlier than even Abraham. All the kings 
of Egypt were called Pharaoh,—the root of the word 
meaning the sun god, Ra. The kings were regarded as 
the children of Ra, and they obeyed the priests, and 
often after death were worshipped. To go back to the 
period soon after Assa, we may mention a famous queen 
of the next dynasty, Nitocris. There are some pictures 
on the monuments representing her shutting up the 
conspirators against her brother’s life, in a chamber be- 
low the level of the Nile, and turning the water upon 
them; the story of the inscriptions and of the papyrus 
calls her “ Rosy-cheeks.” The monuments of this 
period are all sepulchres, no temples, but massive square 
chapels, in which wells are sunk vertically into the soil, 
and at the bottom of the wells is a vault in which the 
mummy is found in a granite or wooden coffin. The 
chapels are adorned more by figures from private life 
than by inscriptions. Sculpture is well shown in the 
statues. After this, for a long period, the records have 
not been found. Lists of kings are inscribed on the 
walls of the temples of Karnak and Luxor who belong 
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to this unknown time. Some of their mummies have 
been found. Here is a photograph of a few from a 
group of eighty-four. Examine the picture. 

Carrie.—They are all standing up in their coffins ; 
no, some have fallen down. Who is that man sitting 
up asleep 

Teacher.—I suppose he is an Arab employed in open- 
ing these mummies. He is lazy, and has fallen asleep 
over his work; he is not reflecting on the ages that 
have passed away since the walls of this wonderful tem- 
ple were built, the great stones set in their places, and 
souls inhabited the crumbling bodies. He looks quite 
stupid. Describe this picture, Ethel. 

Ethel.—It is chiseled on a tomb, and seems to be a 
king amidst four dogs, each with a collar on, and a 
man goes behind. 

Teacher. — That man is the master of the hounds, 
The king was probably a mighty hunter. There isa 
papyrus recording of another king of this time, that he 
had hunted the lion and crocodile, fought against the 
negroes, and built a magnificent palace at Heliopolis. 
Describe these pictures, Sarah. 

Sarah. —There are droves of humped cattle, build- 
ings, and men bringing grain. Men are writing, and 
others are piling up the corn and grain, and others 
carrying bags and baskets. 

Teacher.—Those pictures of grain relate to the stor- 
ing up of grain or corn against years of famine. You 
all know the story of Joseph, as governor of Egypt, 
having that matter in charge; it was not a strange oc- 
currence. There are pictures of the same thing much 
before his day. Scribes are putting down the record of 
the bags or baskets which are transported to the grana- 
ries. Men are threshing and piling it up also, and 
there are men making beer of the red corn. How much 
of the description we get from the colors which they 
put into every picture, and which is still as bright 
as ever! 

Sylvia.—Here is a picture of fighting and building a 
fortress. How perfectly ridiculous the men look ! 

Teacher. — Nevertheless they are vivid, and there is 
fine action in their attitudes and work, which gives us 
avery good idea of the meaning. It is all a picture- 
writing, you know, which afterward became still more 
conventional, until it became the hieroglyphics such as 
this, when every line or figure was used only as a sym- 
bol. Your picture plainly describes a battle against 


the black races. Where do you suppose they were, 
Helen ? 


Helen.—Were they at the south of Egypt, where they 
are now ? 

Teacher.—They were. Under the torrid sun, and on 
an arid plain they had no chance te grow into civiliza- 
tion, and have hardly advanced in these thousands of 
pers . What are these pictures about, do you suppose, 

Louie.—I should think they are mining. 

Teacher.—There is much about the mining operations 
for gold and precious stones. The prisoners of war 
were put to work in the minés of Arabia, a very ardu- 
ous and terrible labor under taskmasters, with much 
suffering for want of water and from the carrying of 
the ore over the hot deserts. One of the kings dug some 
vells on the road which remain to this day, and was 
praised and honored for that on his monuments. Here 
isa very interesting picture. 

Lily.— The king is sitting in a chair on a throne, 
sud a sort of procession is coming toward him. There 
‘re men with bows, arrows, spears, and clubs, and all 
in long gowns of every color; each dress has many col- 
8; they wear sandals. One man plays on a harp. 
Four women, with bands on their heads, are with them, 
md they wear long dresses and anklets. A boy with a 
‘pear walks by the side of a woman; two children, in 
ulers, on an ass, go before. 


veacher—Some people have thought this to be a pic- 
"eof Jacob in Egypt. The features in the picture 
‘Jewish, and their garments like that described in 


eo 


WHAT SEED SHALL WE SHOW? 


A wonderful thing is a seed: 

The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless, — utterly true, — 
Forever old and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 


Plant blessings, blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. — (IIL) 


BY I, J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. II. 


Have upon your table the following objects: A 
pointer, or rod of wood or iron, an atlas, a thick book, a 
glass of water, a clay pipe and some soapy water ;- also, 
a hard stone, a nail, a hammar, a popgun, some shreds 
of tow from an old rope, to make the ramrod perfectly 
water-tight ; some water, a bottle, a tunnel with neck 
small enough to fit the bottle, and some tissue-paper. 
In addition to these, a piece of pine board that may be 
easily split, a little piece of cloth, and a needle. 


Proceed as directed in the first exercise, which treats 
of Method.” 


EXERIMENT. OBSERVATION, INFERENCE, 
With the right hand 
touch the chin, with 
the left hand touch one ht hand here atthe Between the chin and 
of the knees, orone of chin. Left hand there the foot there is 
the feet. Observe re- at the foot. 
garding the position of 
each hand. 
Rest a rod of wood Pressure at th e foot. 
upon one of the feet. Pressure at the chin. The stick extends from 


the chin to the foot,— 


Press upon the top of 
t.¢., it occupies Space. 


the rod with thechin. Stick felt at 7 


Rub the handalongthe between chin 

stick. foot. 

Rest an atlas edge- 

wise upon the knees. Pressure at the lips. 


Upon the upper edge of 
the atlas press the lips. 
Touch the right 

of the atlas with the 


The atlas extends in 
two directions,—i. ¢., it 
occupies space in such 


Pressure also at the 


Pressure at theknees | 
right hand,and at the | 


right hand, the left left hand a wy d as to show length 
e with the left hand. and breadth. 
Regard the atlas with Atlasatall points be- 
the eyes. tween chin and knees, 
Far | hand, and left 
nda, 


Book extends in three 
directions,—i. ¢., it oc- 
cupies space in such a 
way as to show length, 
breadth, and thickness. 


Grasp the sides of a 
thick book with the 
thumbs and fingers. 
Rest one end of the 
book upon the knees, 
upon the other end rest 


Book touches at all 
these points. 


the chin. 
Reconsider a rod of They, too, have length, All solids extend in 
wood, and atlas. breadth, gud thickness, three directions. 
Regard a tumbler of It touches the sides and 
water, or a body of any bottom of the vessel Liquids have extension. 
liquid. containing it. 

ir or an . us. ou 
irections. Gases have extension, 
Wet the hands in 
water,.and swing them Air felt at all points. 
to and fro in the air. 


GFNERAL INFERENCE. 
Solids, liquids, and gases have extension ; or, in other words, all forms 
of matter have the property of occupying 8, . 
Definitions: a. A portion of space unoccupied by matter is called a Vacuum 
b. A definite portion of matter like the stick, the atlas, the 
book, the glass of water, the bubble of air, is called a Body. 
c. The amount of space which a body occupies is called its 


Volume. 
Attempt to drive a nail Failure.J Stone cannot be pene- 
into a stone. trated. 
Close one end of a pop- 
up with a cork. Water cannot be pene- 
illthe gun with water. Failure. trated. 


Attempt to drive the 
ramrod into the gun. 


With wet tissue-paper 

fit a funnel tightly into 

the neck of a bottle. 

Attempt to fill the bot- Failure. 
tle by pouring water . 


he f 1. 
Carefully lift the fun- Hissing of escaping 
nel from the neck of air. 
the bottle. Water enters. ' 

Query : Why may a nail be driven into a board, and why 
may a needle be thrust through cloth ? 


Compare the three Solid, liquid, gas. 
bodies, stone, water, air. 


Drive a nail into a 
board; split the board 
directi hrough where 
the nail entered 
Examine the fibres at 
the place. 
Thrust a needlethro’ Thread of the cloth is 
cloth. Examine cloth pushed aside. 
at that point. 

DEFINITIONS OBTAINED FROM THE INFERENOES. 
Extension is the property which matter has for occupyin mpene 
is the which matter has pr ng space in 
such a way that no two bodies can occupy the sames at the same time. 
These properties are so prominent in the various forms of matter that 


Air cannot be pene- 
trated. 


Solids, liquids, and 
gases are impenetrable. 


Fibres pushed aside, Wood is impenetrable. 


Material of the cloth is 
impenetrable. 


ible as Joseph’s. 


"“atier is that which has extension and impenetrability. 


KIND TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“ We want to make our religion an every-day matter. 
It ought to be practical enough, certainly, to make us 
all kinder to each other,” said Mr. D. L. Moody in one 
of his talks last summer, in the little church at North- 
field. “ And particularly,” he continued, with a tremor 
in his voice, “ we ought to be kinder to children.” 

This pleasant, practical little speech reminded me of 
an incident that came under my observation only a 
short time previous. 

An intelligent, Christian woman, who, before her 
marriage, was a useful and successful teacher, had fol- 
lowed her husband’s varying fortunes to an out-of-the- 
way country village, and cast her lot in the rather un- 
godly and quite unrefined community she found there. 
The fact that she now had three or four boys and girls 
of her own whom, of course, she desired to carefully 
rear and educate, made this removal of her family a par- 
ticularly sore trial for her. 

There were no schools of any kind in her immediate 
vicinity, and the nearest one in any way available was 
a common district school, with only two short terms in 
the year, and attended by avery rough set of pupils. So 
what did this good woman do but organize a little pri- 
vate school for her own children, and invite the others 
in the bit of a village to join it, she herself filling the 


Space. | post of teacher. 


Among the brightest and best of these village chil- 
dren was Johnny Kane, an Irish boy, whose father was 
employed by the railroad company in the round-house 
near by. Mrs. Gould was much pleased with Johnny’s 
studious ways, pretty manners, and obliging disposition, 
and greatly enjoyed teaching him. 

After this pleasant little private school had closed, 
and all the children were going to the winter term of 
the district school, which, through the efforts and influ- 
ence of Mrs. Gould, was being taught under better au- 
spices, she still kept up her interest in her former pupils, 
and would frequently send for them to spend an even- 
ing with her at her home. These little gatherings were 
held every Monday evening, when the kind lady would 
have some general exercise to interest and instruct the 
children. Sometimes a Bible story would be recited, 
and its characters talked about, and then the evening 
would close with some pretty game. Only children 
who live in a quiet country hamlet, where there are no 
amusements or recreations of any sort, can understand 
how these little folks delighted in those Monday even- 
ings spent with this cultivated Christian lady. Her 
coming to their community was indeed ¢@ blessing to 
them. “Mrs. Gould is so good, so kind to us!” they 
would say. 

One evening they had been playing “ Spat-’em-out,” 
and as the amusing game concluded, Johnny Kane 
said, “Oh, dear Mrs. Gould, please, please let me go 
around just once more. It is my turn to go, and it is 
not quite eight o’clock.” So, not able to resist the 
sweet, pleading face and the pleasant tones, she con- 
sented; and, as the old clock in the corner of the hall 
chimed out the hour of eight, she “spatted ” the happy 
children all out of the door, and bade them a very good 
night as they ran Jaughing and chatting away over the 
crisp, glistening snow. 

The eight o’clock Montreal express was just steaming 
in to make connection at the junction depot near by. 
Its engine was to be detached here, while a fresh one 
would take the train on northward. Johnny now broke 
from the group of children, and saying, “I will jump 
on and ride to the round-house with Jacob, the fire- 
man,” bid his companions good-night and skipped 
away. 
“Such fun as we had to-night, Jacob,” said Johnny, 
as the now slow-breathing and exhausted iron monster 
glided over the switch, across the turn-table, and then 
up to the round-house door. “Mrs. Gould let us play 


one more game than usual this evening; wasn’t she 
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anit ? Ob, I tell 5 you, . as is good; and she is so very 
kind to us all,—Halloo! father hasn’t pushed the door 
back yet. Don’t whistle for him; he’s busy with the 
freight engine, I guess. I’ll do it;” and slipping down 
off the cab he ran and pushed back the heavy round- 
house door, singing out, as he did so, “ All right.” But 
just as the great locomotive started, Johnny’s foot 
slipped on a bit of ice, and he fell beneath the great 
black driving-wheels. 

His escape with his life was indeed marvelous, but 
one foot was cut almost entirely off. It was a sad affair. 
Everybody was sorry, for everybody loved poor little 
Johnny. The blood could not be stopped after the nec- 
essary amputation and after the surgeons had gone, and 
his life was despaired of for days. He was under the 
influence of ether and of opiates for a long time, and 
was not conscious of anything that went on about him. 
At last there came a time when the dear young life 
hung in the balance. Eager eyes watched the tiny, 
wan face and closed eyelids. Soon there was a tremble 
of the white eyelids, the pale Kps parted and a faint 
whisper said, “ Mrs. Gould, let us play one more game,” 
—*“TI’m real glad poor little Joseph got out of the pit,” 
— Yes, we children must be gentle and good and love 
the Lord Jesus who teaches us how to be really happy 
and useful,” — “Oh, you don’t know how kind she al- 
ways is to us ‘children.’” 


It was indeed a touching scene. One who stood be- 
side Johnny’s couch, whispered “Is not that beauti- 
ful?” Would Johuny not have said the same thing 
had he woke on the other shore? And think what a 
blessed thing to have your name heralded in heaven 
just for having been kind to His little ones on earth! 

So, let our words be kind words, our deeds be kind 
deeds, especially toward children. We know not what 
an hour may bring forth. The little friend who just 
bade us good-night may bid his next good-morning to 
glorified ones in heaven. 


SCIENCE. 


A Lecture Experiment.—The decomposition of steam by a 
red-hot iron is often shown as a lecture experiment. Dr. 
Henry Leffman, of Philadelphia, recommends the substitution 
of magnesium foriron. About a yard of the ordinary magne- 
sium ribbon is so placed in a hard glass tube that the metal 
touches the glass in a number of points. One end of the 
tube is drawn out into a pretty wide jet, and the other is at- 
tached to a flask of water Steam is produced, and after the 
air is expelled the metal is heated at the extreme end until 
it takes fire. The escaping hydrogen may be lighted at the 
jet. The experiment, besides being a striking one, is interest 
ing as showing a body acting as a supporter of combustion, and 
becoming itself converted into a combustible. 


A Curious Experiment in Magnetism.—M. Obalski describes 
a pretty magnetic curiosity to the Academie des Sciences. 
Two magnetic needles are hung vertically by a fine thread, 
their unlike poles being opposite one another. Below them is 
a vessel containing water, its surface not quite touching the 
needles. They are hung so far apart as not to move toward 
one another. The level of water is now quietly raised by let- 
ting a further quantity flow in from below. As soon as the 
water covers the lower ends of the needles they begin to ap- 
proach one another, and when they are immersed they rush to- 
gether. 


The Cause of Karthquakes. — Prof. R. Talb, in one of his 
recent lectures, attributed earthquakes to subterranean vol- 
canic outbreaks, produced by the cooling action of the hot 
liquid interior of the earth in conjunction with the attraction 
of the sun and moon. In support of this theory he cites the 
fact that most earthquakes occur when the sun is nearest us. 
Another theory has lately been advanced by Dr. Novak. He 
considers that besides the rotation of the earth on its axis 
and its revolution round the sun, a multiplicity of motions of 
the earth appear in space, in virtue of which the earth’s axis 
and the equator shift their position. This causes « variation 
of the forces influencing the earth’s form, and the earth has 
the tendency to adapt itself to this change. He also considers 
a change of form of the earth to oceur through the shifting of 
the poles and the equator, and this may have effect some time 
afterward where the crust of the earth is weak. M. B. 


Hoxrserorp’s Acip should be taken by those 


THE REFORMS IN LATIN PRONUNCIATION 
AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


MR. ALLEN’S QUERY. 


I have read with regret Mr. J. H. Allen’s protest (published 
in Tue JourNAL of Dee. 30) against recent reforms in Latin 
pronunciation and orthography. As such a proiest, from such 
a source, may, if left unanswered, work mischief, I beg leave 
to append a few comments suggested by it. 

“ In the first place,” asks Mr. Allen, “is not an enormous 
disproportion of time given to the matter of pronunciation ?”’ 
If this question has reference to the practice of the class-rooms 
in which the phonetic method of pronouncing Latin is used, I 
answer unhesitatingly, No. This method of pronunciation, 
when rightly taught and used in the class-room, not only in- 
volves no loss, but secures a gain, of time. It enables the 
teacher, when his pupils enter upon the study of Latin poetry, to 
dispense with the arbitrary rules of prosody, which the use of 
the English method renders necessary. For when the pupil is 
prepared to begin the’ dneid or the Metamorphoses, he has al- 
ready learned by observation and practice,—in other words, has 
established inductively,—the quantity of the vowels, not only in 
the final and penultimate syllables which the rules provide for, 
but in the stem and root-syllables also, of a respectable num- 
ber of vocables. With a little instruction in the theory of the 
verse, he is prepared to 
BEGIN RHYTHMICAL READING AT ONCE. 


I am aware that many advocates of the English method recog- 
nize the importance of the observance of quantity, and main- 
tain that the use of this method does not necessitate the vio- 
lation of it; but I think all teachers will admit that the diffi- 
culty of holding the pupil to the observance of English anal- 
ogies in the pronunciation of Latin, and of holding him at the 
same time to the observance of quantity, is practically insur- 
mountable. Hf, however, the Latin names of the letters of the 
alphabet are taught to a class beginning Latin,—and this, in 
my judgment, should be the first stepin the introduction of 
the class to the use of the phonetic method, — the pupil learns 
at the outset that each of the vowels has two names, the one 
designating its long sound, the other its short sound. He 
learns, also, that these names are identical as to quality of 
sound, but that they differ in quantity. If, from this time for- 
ward, whenever he is called upon to spell a Latin word orally, 
he is required to use the Latin names of the letters, pronounc- 
ing long a ‘ Gh,’ and short a ‘ ah,’ etc., and if, in his written 
exercises, he is required to mark the long vowels, he gradually, 
without conscious effort, masters the quantity of the Latin 
vowels as he masters the vocables themselves. He thus takes 
his first lesson in prosody when he takes his first lesson in the 
language; and takes a new lesson in prosody with every word 
that he adds to his vocabulary. By this process his ear be- 
comes quickly appreciative of quantitative distinctions, and he 
obeys the rules of prosody without knowing that such rules 
have ever been formulated, The use of the phonetic method 
of pronouncing Latin, therefore, by doing away with the rules 
of prosody, results not in a loss, but in a gain, of time; and, 
further, by enforcing the observance of quantity from the be- 
ginning, it trains the pupil, by a method that is both aoc 
and consistent with itself, to a 


CORRECT QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION. 


But, perhaps, Mr. Allen’s query relates, not to the practice of 
the class-room, but to the discussions that have prevailed for 
some years among Latinists. It is true that, of late years, 
Latin scholars have been giving a disproportionate amount of 
attention to matters of pronunciation. Thisis because they are 
now occupied in clearing away the accumulated errors of cen- 
turies; and because, while prosecuting this work, they have to 
encounter the obstinate prejudices of those who cling to the 
usages of preceding generations. In other words, it is becanse 
this is an age of transition. There was a time when the phys- 
icists devoted a disproportionate amount of experiment and 
argument to the establishment of the now-generally-accepted 
theory that heat is a mode of motion; and, until the force of 
evidence and of respectable authority became irresistible, there 
were many who, clinging tenaciously to the caloric theory, re- 
gretted that the scientific theorists were multiplying the diffi- 
culties of the learner, and overturning the established modes of 
interpreting the action of physical forces. I shall not soon for- 
get my feeling of indignation when I discovered, on leaving 
college, that I had been taught the caloric theory of heat, by 
one of these conservative physicists, about five years after it 
had been exploded. I venture to say that there are at present 
many college-bred men in middle life who, having given no 
special attention to chemical theories since graduation, are 
still puzzled to understand why the symbol for water is no 
longer HO, as it used to be. When the accumulated rubbish 
of centuries has been cleared away, and the obstructionists 
have ceased to persist in futile obstruction, Latin pronuncia- 
tion will be 

A VERY SIMPLE MATTER. 


appropriate subordinate place; and its refinements may then 
be left where, in ordinary times, they belong, — to specialists 
and pedants. For the present, we must still be willing, on 
occasion, to talk and write about it. 

Mr. Allen is skeptical about the ‘“‘ Roman” * pronunciation 
of c,g, and v. In a series of articles published in Tue Jour- 
NAL about two years ago, I endeavored to make clear the evi- 
dence on which the accepted pronunciation of these letters 
rests, and will not here repeat the familiar arguments. I 
think the pronunciation of which Mr. Allen is skeptical has 
been satisfactorily made out; but, assuming that it has not, 
Ritschl’s query is nevertheless pertinent. ‘‘Suppose,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘ we are not sure of one or two sounds, is that any rea- 
son why we should pronounce ali in a way we know to be 
entschieden grundfalsch ? ” 

Mr. Allen doubts whether we are likely to come any nearer 
to the standard of a true Roman pronunciation ‘ than what 
would make our reading of Latin a barbarous and painful 
travesty to a Roman ear’’; and quotes in illustration of the 
degree of approximation he thinks we have attained, Mr. Ham- 
erton’s specimen of a Frenchman’s reading of Tennyson’s 
Claribel.”’ So far as Iam aware, I was the first to borrow 
Hamerton’s illustration, in discussing the claims of the so- 
called Roman method of pronunciation. I used it to show 
the absurdity of 

READING LATIN WITH THE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION ; 


and the illustration as I used it presented, as I think, a per- 
fect parallel. Professor Fisher, in the second edition of his 
Three Pronunciations of Latin, replying to the strictures I had 
made on the arguments employed in his first edition, seized 
upon this illustration, and ingeniously used it in a flank move- 
ment against the argument it was intended tosupport. A 
careful comparison of the genuine and travestied forms, how- 
ever, in the stanza used by Mr. Allen, will show that this illus- 
tration of Hamerton’s exhibits the absurdity, not of the so- 
called Roman method of pronunciation, but of the English. 
The Frenchman pronounced ‘ eve,’ ev (i. ¢., as if written in 
French eve); he pronounced ‘ the,’ ze ; ‘ beetle,’ bittle ; ‘ boom- 
eth,’ bommess ; ‘ athwart,’ azvart ; etc. That is, tothe English 
vowels and consonants he gave the sounds of French vowels 
and consonants that are pronounced with the vocal organs 
placed in entirely different positions from those used in the 
pronunciation of the English vowels and consonants he sup- 
posed himself to be reproducing. The sonant th of ‘the’ he 
called z, the surd th of ‘boometh” he called ss, the w of 
‘ athwart’ he called v, ete. In like manner, those who use the 
English pronunciation give to the i and u of pilum the sound 
of i in tide and of u in sun respectively ; to ¢ in certain situa- 
tions they give the sound of sh, to c the sound of s, to g the 
sound of j, etc. In pronouncing Latin they follow the anal- 
ogies of their own tongue precisely as the Frenchman in read- 
ing English followed the analogies of his. Does Mr. Allen can- 
didly think that the so-called Roman method furnishes no 
nearer approximation to the true standard than this ? 
From pronunciation Mr. Allen passes to the consideration of 


LATER FASHIONS OF ORTHOGRAPHY.”’ 


To stigmatize as “‘later fashions in orthography” the cor- 
rect Latin forms that have been restored in obedience to the 
express testimony of the ancients, or in conformity with the 
results of a laborious study of manuscripts and a painstaking 
comparison of inscriptions, seems to me a palpable misapplica- 
tion of terms. 

** Any editor of a modern text-book knows,”’’ says Mr. Allen, 
‘*that these supposed corrections have resulted in a chaos of 
usage.””’ Mr. Allen has had a wide experience in editing mod- 
ern text-books, and may have been subjected to greater incon- 
venience than I am aware of. I have not found, however, in 
good editions, a “‘chaos of usage’’ in cases where the univer- 
sal testimony of inscriptions and of manuscripts beyond a cer- 
tain age proves that there is only one right way. But when a 
pupil, with inherited prejudices in favor of Mr. Allen’s prin- 
ciples, brings into my class-room the same Cooper’s Virgil 
that her father used in his preparatory studies, and reads a 
few verses aloud, — the rest of us following with Allen and 
Greenough’s text, — the disagreement, I confess, approxi- 
mates thechaotic. I have always held Cooper accountable for 
the “‘ chaos’’; it seems Mr. Allen would have it charged to 
himself and Mr. Greenough. 

Mr. Allen is writing for teachers, and he tells them that 
‘* Latin is a hard language,” “‘ harder, he fears, than many of 
them understand.’ “It is a serious question,” he says, ‘‘ how 
to lighten the inconvenience” of the transition stage ‘‘ to 
the learner.’”’ Does Mr. Allen think that the restored orthog- 
raphy, which he finds so troublesome, is the occasion of any 
embarrassment to the learner? To the learner, who enters 
upon the study of the language with no preconceived notions, 
and therefore with the advantage of having nothing to un- 
learn, the correct forms are as simple as the incorrect. Any 
sympathy expended on him in this matter is wasted. But, as- 
suming for the sake of argument that the restored forms do 


who perform mental labor. It acts as a brain-food. 


The facts once established and accepted, Latin pronunciation, 
as a topic for disputatious argument, will be relegated to its 


* Professor Lane, from whom Mr. pitt in a a that he 
borrowed the term “ Roman method,” would little fancy be sane ol re- 
sponsible for this expression. His friends know that he bay: ways ear- 

nestly protested it, as a “ gross misnomer and barbarism.” 
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present greater difficulties to the learner than the mediwval 
forms which they displace, what has that to do with the mat- 
ter? We are striving to acquaint our pupils with ancient, not 
mediswval, Latin ; to this end, we profess to put before them, 
for study and imitation, models of pure Latinity. Are we or 
they to shrink from difficulties ? It is a question of right and 
wrong, of truth and error; it is in no sense a question of ease 
and difficulty. If Mr. Allen thinks that in following our convic- 
tions we are simply catching at ‘‘the last new ‘dodge’ or 
‘ wrinkle,’ ’’ he is welcome to his opinion. 

Mr. Allen says: *‘ It was an evil day to our scholarship when 
we lost the distinguishing mark of the ablative in a.’’ He is 
here referring evidently to the : 


USE OF THE CIRCUMFLEX ACCENT, 


which appears in his article in the expression primd facie. 
As Mr. Allen is the author of a Latin grammar, he has pre- 
sumably given some attention to the ancient grammarians. 
He must be aware, therefore, that the circumflex accent was 
used by the ancients solely to mark the rising, followed by the 
falling, tone; and that, except in the case of monosyllables 
and a few such words as prodac for prodice, illic for illice, 
etc., it was never employed on final syllables. If Mr. Allen 
recommends the use of the circumflex accent in Latin for a 
purpose totally different from that for which the ancients 
used it, and insists on placing it over a syllable from which 
the principles of Latin accentuation excluded it, does he think 
he is working in the direction of simplicity, and lightening the 
labors of the learner? On the contrary, he is introducing 
confusion, and ineculeating error; and is making Latin 
“harder, I fear, than many of our teachers understand.’’ 

In objecting to the substitution of a single i for two i’s in 
the genitive of such words as arbitrium and iudicium, Mr. 
Allen says: “‘Is it likely that Cicero did not distinguish in 
some way the genitive of arbitrium from that of arbiter, or 
that of judicium from the dative of judex? Of course he did; 
if not by doubling the letter as we do, then perhaps by length- 
ening it, as the Italians do, who from tempo make tempi, and 
from tempio, tempj.’’ What does Mr. Allen mean by all this ? 
Does he not know that the genitives of arbitrium and iudicium 
are arbi‘tri and iudi’ci, and thet the genitive of arbiter and 
the dative of iudex are ar’bitri and iu’dici; and that, for the 
ear, at least, any further distinction was superfluous? His 
own Grammar (p. 17, foot-note) is authority for the retention 
of the original place of accent in these contracted genitives; 
and on this point his Grammar is supported by Priscian and 
Aulus Gellius, as well as by the analagous retention of’ an 
original accent in such words as prodic for prodice, illic for 
illice, ete. Or does he mean that Cicero felt the need of 


AN ADDITIONAL DISTINCTION FOR THE EYE, 


and made this distinction, ‘‘if not by doubling the letter, as 
we do, by lengthening it’? ? If this is what Mr. Allen means, 
are we to infer that he supposes the final i in the genitive of 
arbiter and the dative of iudex to be short ? 

On the substitution of i for j, Mr. Allen remarks: ‘‘ Just be- 
cause the German fonts appear not to supply the letter j, we 
proceed to turn jacere into conicere, to the bewilderment of 
the pupil, the violation of prosodic rule, and the certain con- 
fusion with icere, ‘to hit’.”’ As to the claim of the letter j to 
appear in Latin texts, it will be sufficient to remark that this 
letter was invented and introduced into use by the Dutch 
printers no longer ago than the seventeenth century. As to 
the poverty of the German fonts, does Mr. Allen attribute 
to this poverty the exclusion of the letter j from Munro’s text ? 
Mr. Allen fears that conicere will bewilder the pupil, and re- 
sult in a confusion with icere, ‘to hit.’ While strongly insist- 
ing that the bewilderment of the pupil, whether real or fan- 
cied, has nothing to do with the correctness or incorrectness 
of a Latin form, I may remind Mr. Allen that, as there is no 
compound in the Latin language of icere, ‘to hit,’ with con, 
this bewilderment of the pupil *is purely a figment of his im- 
agination. But, if the restorers of Latin orthography are cen- 
surable for concealing from the pupil the etymology of the 
compounds of iacio, what shall we say of Virgil and Lucre- 
tius, who make reice (Virg. E. 3, 96) and eicit (Luct. 3, 877; 
4, 1,272) dissyllables? Again, what violation of prosodic rule 
does Mr. Allen detect in cdnicere? I recognize none. 

But I have consumed too much space in commenting on Mr. 
Allen’s strictures, My apology for doing so must be my re- 
gret that the senior editor of a series of text-books that have 
contributed in no slight degree to 


AWAKEN AND STRENGTHEN, 
in the teachers of secondary schools, an interest in Latin or- 


thographic reforms, should have publicly assumed the position | could have done my work successfully withont it,—where the 
cases seemed to demand that and nothingelse. But in these in- 

In conclusion, I desire to refer such teachers as may have] stances the little hands I feruled so sorrowfully have often re- 
read with approval Mr. Allen’s ‘* Query,” to Munro’s Intro-|paid me with kindnesses, and in no case, I think, have un- 
duction to Notes I. (p. 30-82) in the third edition of his Luere- pleasant and pernicious memories been the result. Children 
tius (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co., 1873). They will|have acknowledged through life the kindness and wisdom of 
there find a brief history of the ‘conventional’ spelling whose | the parental hand that inflicted sharp punishments to eradicate 


claims Mr, grave faults, and even “‘the Lord chasteneth whom he lov- 
‘. Allen considers paramount. They will find, more- eth ’’; so ma a teacher use corporal punishment in a spirit of 


now taken by Mr. Allen. 


viz., trying to “get rid of the frightful mass of barbarisms 
which the preceding centuries had accumulated.’’ But, as 
Munro remarks, ‘‘the Lachmanns and Ritschls of the nine- 
teenth century have a better right to dictate to us in the pres- 
ent day what shall be accepted as ‘conventional,’ than the 
Poggios and Vallas of the fifteenth.’”” Those teachers, on the 
other hand, who have thought it worth their while to give a 
little attention to the “‘ beggarly elements of antiquarianism 
and scientific philology ”’ will, probably, continue to think, — 
Mr. Allen’s Query ”’ to the contrary, notwithstanding,—that 
as ‘‘ Latin orthography touches in a thousand points the his- 
tory, grammar, and pronunciation of the language,’”’ it “‘is a 
most interesting and valuable study to those who care to ex- 
amine J. TETLOW. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Jan. 10, 1881. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not ,esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


* SHAKE!” 


I want to shake hands with ‘‘E. O. H.,” of Newark, N. J. 
He has done what I was hoping some one would do, — he has 
called the attention of W. E. Parker to. his most arbitrary 
method of examinations. When I read Mr. Parker’s article, I 
must confess a sense of ignorance crept over me. ‘‘ Write 
three-fourths units of the third order.’”’ I couldn’t do it, — 
just then, at any rate, — and I had indulged the fancy that I 
knew arithmetic. SoI gave up the idea of applying to him 
for a situation. Now, Mr. Parker, it seems you are a good 
arithmetician, and know how to teach the science. They 
want just such a teacher in a school I know of, way up in 
Maine. Justlike you, they are very particular that a candidate 
shall be able to solve every Chinese puzzle imaginable. But 
lest you may be caught, I will give you the cue, — mum is the 
word. The most important example they will give you is,— 
out of six 9’s make 100. I would add,—though, that you may 
learn to look out,—that a short time ago they would not give 
a certificate to a teacher because she could not tell how many 
towns there were in the State. B, A. Z, 
Groton, Mass., Jan. 7, 1881. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
An extract from a Buffalo paper in THz JOURNAL of Dec. 
2, says: “‘ The theory of managing boys and girls by kindness 
and love looks pleasant, but the actual work is far greater 
than was dreamed of;’’ and everywhere I find corporal pun- 
ishment and ‘kindness and love’’ treated as antagonistic. 
Are they necessarily so? Judging from my own experience, 
[ believe that corporal punishment given in anger should be 
abolished, but wise punishment inflicted from a sense of jus- 
tice, and with no other motive than the good of the school at 
large, and the refractory pupil in particular, should be allowed 
and encouraged where other means of discipline fail. The 
teacher who rushes at a delinquent pupil in a fury, boxes the 
ears, pulls the hair, or drags him pell-mell into the center of 
the room, regardless of books and benches, raises in the child 
a spirit of mutiny which might be avoided by a calm, reason- 
able, dignified course. 
The teacher who punished a poor neglected boy,—who came 
from a miserable home, where constant abuse, and the frequent 
use of the rod wielded by a drunken father had hardened the 
lad to an unusual degree,—until the blood ran down his face, 
before she conquered (?) him, won in my opinion a sorry vic- 
tory. I remember, when a child, of seeing a teacher repeat- 
edly strike a boy over the shoulder with the sharp edge of a 
heavy ferule. He dodged a little, and the corner of the ruler 
fell with the full force of the blow upon his head, cutting a 
deep gash from which the blood spurted forth. Such punish- 
ments as these are antagonistic to Christian love and good-will, 
and cannot be too heartily condemned. But corporal punish- 
ment does not necessarily imply brutality nor anger, is not 
opposed to true kindness, and may often be united with moral 
suasion in producing good results. 
Looking back over my school-teaching experience among 
unruly village children and uneouth country lads and lassies, 
I find many years together unclouded by a single instance of 
the use of therod. Then, again, I see where in my early work 
I used it, as it now seems, indiscreetly; and at other places 
along the way, I note instances where I cannot yet find that I 


give the reader the culture ordinarily derived from 
non-professional in character. As we cannot afford to lag be- 
hind ; other professions in good 
mightiest engine in modern times for disseminating profes- 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

No. 123. Who publishes Hill’s True Order of Studies ? 
Ans. — G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Price, $1.25, 

No. 124. I wish to inquire if the use of the preposition of 
before the name of a town or State is correct; e. g., town of 
Bethel; State of Connecticut. 8. 
No, 125. Please to favor me with the name of the author 
of the poem containing the line, ‘‘Curfew shall not toll to- 
night.” SUBSCRIBER. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tae JOURNAL is under the ch of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


GEOLOGICAL ENIGMA : 150 LETTERS, 
My 91, 116. 103, 61, 11, 89, 34, is the history of the 95, 


ture. He cannot | 193° 148, 1, 8, '42 crust, as taught by its 140, 87, 118, 67, 


46, 109, 111, and 144, 119, 139, 82, 58, 31. 

The 107, 65, 78, 20, 37, 79 account of 83, 96, 60, 92, 70, 
80, 22, 136, tells us that “21, i4, 4, 20, 62, 71, 47. 74, was 
at first without 99, 68, 115. 102, and 59, 101, 80, 98,’’ but 
with the first 28, 139, 93, 54, 101, 76, of 30, 49, 15, 72, 142, 
11, 104, 132, 27, 75, 63, 85, 97, 148, light was 131, 135, 59, 
81, 50, 103, 145, 147, 122; this was the 5, 124, 17, of the 
69, .64, 57, 56, 73, 98, 141, 34, and in the 150, 138, 137, 87, 
25, 77, our great 133, 129, 123, 18, 83, 101, 100, forms the 
51, 125, 115, 23, 141, 39, 128, 66, 7, or 75, 9, 38, 65, 106, 
112, 90, 121, 105, 114 to separate the 83, 143, 87, 88, 122, 
118, from the 67, 149, 108, the latter of which according to 
all 6, 84, 59, 121, 148, 62, 1, 117, 101, 53 covered the whole 
13, 110, 103, 15, 81, at that time 

This 133, 6, 12, 36, 44, has been 79, 11, 87, 61, 24, 19, 
13, and 2, 62, 6, 77, 3, 41, 48, 41, 89. during all 21, 10, 40, 
18, 13, 49, 48, that have 130, 61, 18, 126, 78, 4, 77, since 
that 85, 26, 102, 49. 

The 79, 4, 66, 21, 40, 6, is still a 27, 108, 61, 119, 81, 
136, 107, 75, 36, 144, as we have reason to 15, 40, 50, 32, 3, 
59, 40, from the 69, 75, 133, 44, that the 119, 121, 28, 145, 
97, 6, 92, 119, 16, 71, 116, is increased 15, 45, 62, 145, 112, 
148, 139, 141, 124, 127, 35, 53, 91, 1, 127, 95, center. 86, 
11, 1, 48, 112, 100, 134, 82, 89, 67, aid in 147, 150, 70, 92, 
15, 110, 52, 78, 94, 52, 25, 91, 93, 113, 101, 100, 139, 104, 
89, 120, 142, 34, this 55, 146, 97, 101, 96, 45. H. E, G. 


HIDDEN AMERICAN CITIES. 


1. Who in our climate enjoys August as well as September ? 
Few, we fancy. 

2. We shall not see Charles to-night. 

8. The moon’s disc, level and smooth to the naked eye, is 
seen to be very uneven beneath the powerful glass. 

4. A boastful inventor says he shall virtually turn rod into 
night with his new electric light, as it will shine so brightly 
through the night as to make sunlight dark by contrast. 

5. ** If all rivers were to be made into one river,’’ — but you 
have heard the expression before. 
6.We saw the Indians making stone arrow-heads. 
7. Fable: A prominent M. C. has just written a book enti- 
tled, The Character and Habits of the Polar Crocodile. 
Moral: Oh, we'll tell the moral when we read the book. 
8. We never knew Arkansaf was so named from any associ- 
ation with Noah’s ark. 
9. The old ‘*‘ hickory”’ is the same nut I call a walnut. 

Sam, THE DUNCE. 


- ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 23. 


En1GmMA.—Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


THe AUTHOR’s Feast.—1. Winters. 2. Day. 3. Gay. 4. 
Fields. 5. White. 6. Pope. 7. Priest. 8. Moore. 9. Wolfe. 
10. Lamb. 11. Hogg. 12. Bacon, 13. Hooker. 14. Steele. 
15. Crabbe. 16. Froude. 17. Butler. 18. Hobbs. 19. Swift. 
20. Sterne. 21. Longfellow. 22. Blair. 23. Quarles. 24. 
Chaucer. 25. Dickens. 26. Home. 


Prize.—We offer a copy of A Fool’s Errand for the best 
three short puzzles sent by one contributor during the month 
of January. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Eni of Dec. 16 is answered by 
‘*M E.S,” Fort Edward, N. Y., and “E. L. M.,’”’ Milford, 
N.H. Charade of week previous is answered by F. W. Frey- 
man, Wapakaneta, O, 


GOOD WORDS. 


‘Have! taken THE JOURNAL from the first number, and 
like it more and more.’’—O. A. H. 


‘I value your journal very highly for its thoughtful and 
practical articles and its dignified discussion of all topics of 
current interest.””»—Dr. W. Mink, Geneseo, N. Y. 

‘‘Am in receipt of the September-October number of Ep- 
UCATION, and would say that as a ‘supply’ toa genera! if un- 
expressed ‘demand’ it is a success. Many of our profession 
can afford to subscribe to only one good magazine: it was a 
happy thought to combine in one matter suffi- 
ciently technical to be of unlimited benefit to all thoughtful 


teachers, with topics wide enough in range and treatment to 
riodicals 


periodical literature, the 


wae that its authors, in establishing it, were doing precisely charity, and t shall “ yield the peaceable fruits of epno sional improvement; success to your enterprise.” 
ness.’ QO. 


What the reformers of the present day are criticised for doing; 


Fannizx B, OsBouRN. 
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FRANKLIN’S BrrTHDAY was commemorated in Boston 
last Sunday, Jan. 16. The educators of America may 
very properly celebrate his, as the Philosopher’s Day, 
for to no one man in America are our schools, in their 
practical direction, so largely indebted. 


Satem, Mass., retrogrades by the abolition of the 
office of Superintendent of schools. This action is 
otherwise than wise in school management, and happily 
does not reflect on the able administration of Supt. 
Small, who has served the city and the schools most 
faithfully and satisfactorily for a series of years. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruction has just 
held one of the most valuable and instructive meetings 
in its history. The papers and discussions were pro- 
gressive and practical, the attendance on the sessions 
were large, and the interest exfthusiastic. Great credit 
is due the managers, and especially to Commissioner 
Stockwell, for the wise ordering of affairs. The report 
in another column will be found to be excellent reading. 


Tue House Committee on Education and Labor have 
instructed Representative Goode to report favorably his 
bill, which provides that the proceeds of the sales ef 
public lands shall be applied to the education of the 
people. The essential difference between the Goode and 
Burnside bills relates to the points recently discussed 
in our editorial columns. In the Goode bill the objec- 
tional riders are not found. 


Prest. MARBLE announces that the Department of 
Superintendence, National Educational Association, will 
meet in New York, Feb. 8, 9,and10. The first ad- 
dress, Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, will be on “The Pres- 
ent Aspect of Public Education in America and Eu- 
rope,” by Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of St. Louis. 
The complete program will be announced next week, it 
is hoped. 


Goop educational reading should be in the hands of 
the people, and especially of those who have influence 
in our social, educational, and public affairs. Much of 
the wrong public sentiment relating to school affairs, 
and of bad and even wicked legislation thereon, is the 
result of ignorance rather than willfulness. We ven- 
ture the assertion that the majority even of our school 
officers throughout the country are not readers, even 
occasionally, of any sort of educational literature. We 
cannot conceive of a school-board in a city like Salem, 


Mass., voting to abolish so important an office as that 
of the City Superintendent of Schools, if [possessed of a 
full knowledge of the arguments bearing on the case. 
While we write this sentence, our attention is called to 
a letter from the Hon. W. A. Courtenay, mayor of Charles- 
ton, S. C., who sends for six annual subscriptions to 
our bimonthly Epucarion, and six to the JouRNAL 
or Epvucartton, from which we naturally infer that the 
school-officers of Charleston, S. C., will not repeat so 
rash an act as that of the school-board of Salem. The 
intelligent enthusiasm of an awakened South may rise 
up in judgment against the two and. a half centuries of 
New England public schools. Scatter light not only 
among teachers, but among school managers, and all of- 
ficials, parents, and all good people, and the educational 
world will move into clearer light with an open vision. 


No recent action of our city Boards of Education has 


“A } provoked such indignant comment from the press and 


among good people as the heartless and whimsical rule 
recently adopted by several of them, forbidding married 
women to teach in public schools. 

When we consider that Pestalozzi evolved the whole 
science of instruction from the life of the mother with 
her children; that the maternity of one child increases 
the genuine experience of childhood ten-fold to any 
woman; that the most valuable women-teachers now 
in our school are often married women who have re- 
turned to the profession ; that the chances of failure in 
putting a young girl into the office of teacher always 
exceed the probilities of success; that the teaching in 
manners and morals so loudly demanded is always best 
done by people of established character and social ex- 
perience,—the stupidity of this rule is apparent on its 
face. We fear there is more than stupidity in this 
movement. 

Our young girl-teachers could tell tales of the dan- 
gers of hunting a position with the average ward mem- 
ber of the school board which ought to wake up the 
moral indignation, even of cities like Cincinnati and 
Washington. If the dear people desire to keep the 
public school as an asylum for impecunious young 
womanhood, or the lodgment of the “sisters, cousins, 
and aunts,” and special friends of aset of beer-house bum- 
mers and small politicians who now figure in the school- 
board, let them keep silence. Otherwise, let them re- 
mind these meddlesome fellows that their first duty is to 
place superior teachers in every school-room; and it is 
none of their business if a woman is a hundred years 
old, and the great-grandmother of half a township, if 
she is the best teacher at hand. 


WouLp it not be a fit consecration of the new pros- 
perity of the country if our people would awake to the 
justice of relieving the overworked superior teachers in 
the public schools; especially of the cities and larger 
villages ? In the old daysy when “keeping school ” 
meant the sitting in a chair and hearing a memoriter 
recitation from a text-book with a few explanations, 
there was no special objection, as far as the teacher was 
concerned, to making her the captain of as large a com- 
pany as she would keep in proper subjection. But, 
now-a-days, when even the primary school-mistress is 
expected to become a sort of galvanic battery to her 
school, waking up dormant powers, shaping character, 
elevating manners even, as so many of our good ladies 
demand, turning out boys at fourteen, competent to get 
their own living, and girls “polished after the simili- 
tude” of the expert housekeeper, may it not be a ques- 
tion whether human nature, even superior schoolma’am 
nature, can endure the strain? We sympathise heartily 
with all sensible efforts for sanitary improvement in 
behalf of school-children. But, really, the post of danger 
to-day, in public-school life, is occupied by the superior 
woman-teacher. Upon her is concentrated public ex- 
pectation and private criticism. , 

She is the woman to put in operation every magnifi- 


cent suggestion of the masculine expert, himself the 


hard-headed survivor of a generation of educational 
campaigning. It is really pitiful, to the impartial ob- 
server, to see the waste of health and wreck of life 
among the choicest young women of the country, who 
are shouldering the mighty work of our reconstructed 
school-keeping and living under such a pressure as no 
body of women as highly gifted were ever subjected to 
before, unless we desire to make the common-school- 
house the National slaughter-house where the noblest 
daughters of America are offered up on the alter of a 
petty economy, we must reform in this direction. This 
year, every city and village should greatly enlarge its 
number of school-buildings, reduce the size of its schools, 
and give its teachers the reasonable number of pupils 
to be taught in the exacting and exhaustive way of the 
better methods. This is the first point where relief 
should come in. The health of the teacher is her cap- 
ital, and, with firm health and reasonable treatment, 
these women can live on their present salaries until the 
public conscience can be stirred to raise them. Put 
out every incompetent from the school-room ; but keep 
alive, and in first-rate condition, every man and every 
woman fit to teach. 


GRADE YOUR SCHOOL. 


The complaint is sometimes made that our educa- 
tional journals are constructed exclusively for graded 
schools, and are of little service to the great mass of 
country teachers, whose work lies amid the distractions 
of a district school ranging from ten to thirty pupils. 
The complaint opens up the whole subject of school 
grading, and points to a wide-spread delusion concefn- 
ing school work. It is assumed, even by people of 
great scholastic reputation, that the ideal school is a 
private tutorship where a celebrated teacher brings all 
his resources to bear on one child; that, next to this, a 
little select private school is best, because the individu- 
ality of each pupil can thus be preserved ; and in pub- 
lic schools the best work should be done in the small 
country district. According to this estimate Satan 
enters the paradise of individualism with the first at- 
tempt at grading, while the metropolitan system is only 
another name for a superficial drill of children in brig- 
ades, resulting in sham and cram and the ultimate sup- 
pression of all proper individuality. 

Now this, like many another beautiful theory, runs 
against the everlasting laws and most obvious facts of 
life. The individuality of the humblest human being 
is a matter which chiefly concerns the Creator. No 
teacher can do much to foster it, and no man is strong 
enough to suppress it. What is called “developing 
the individuality ” in little squads of children, in small 
schools, is chiefly the attempt of an obstinate pedagogue 
to force his own type of character and favorite notions 
upon the children. The result is either an arrested 
development of the child’s proper individuality or a bit- 
ter duel between the two, all the more intense because 
fought out behind the mask of school proprieties. If 
the teacher will give the pupil mental and spiritual 
sea-room, deal with him in the spirit of love, reverence 
for truth, and earnest desire to assist him in the best 
use of his own powers, he can safely leave the develop- 
ment of individuality to the providential school of life. 
And in this work the influence of children upon each 
other is often far more important than any work of the 
teacher. Indeed, the final proof of the true teacher is 
the ability to make a proper classification of his pupils, 
so that each may exert the most healthful influence 
upon all, and the whole school be brought in as a corps 
of assistants in the training of every child. God’s 
method of developing true individuality is not to invite 
a strong man to “sit down” on a little child, or an en- 
thusiastic school-mistress to “overlay” the baby intel- 
lect of a five-year-old boy. It is illustrated when a 


wise, reverent, skillful teacher disposes a crowd of chil- 
dren in classes and grades so that the entire spiritual 
power of a large school is brought to bear as an elevator 
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for every member. This is the reason that all educa- 
tional journals that deserve the name are adjusted for 
graded schools. A journal full of minute directions for 
puttering over @ dozen children, in as many separate 
classes, would resemble a treatise on military tactics 
which treated chiefly of the duty of sentinels, scouts, 
and bummers, and left the movements of the grand 
army untouched. The thing for the country school- 
mistress to do is to grade her school. If she does not 
understand what that means, let her find out by sub- 
scribing for and reading a first-class educational journal, 
reinforced by a good treatise on school-keeping and the 
best observation and thought of which she is capable. 
If nothing comes of this, let her say “ yes” to the first 
respectable offer to do anything, so it remove her from 
the school-room and give the children a chance to be 
taught in the only effective way. 


THE CHILDREN’S NEW YEAR. 


We are already far enough into the New Year, 1881, 
to venture on a little prophecy. We predict that, es- 
pecially in our own country, this is to be the children’s 
year. Many things have conspired during the past 
decade to bring the people of the United States up to 
their present point of interest in the general uplifting 
of the children. 

Within that period, the Sunday-school has been thor- 
oughly reorganized and put upon a basis of educational 
method, borrowed from the common-school system of 
instruction. And we would say for the benefit of our 
church friends who grieve so much over the “Godless 
common school,” that in giving to the Sunday-school 
these new methods of teaching and grading, the com- 
mon school has conferred on the church an incalculable 
benefit. In connection with the wonderful develop- 
ment of Sunday-school instruction, we have also seen a 
marvelous growth of intelligent philanthropic effort in 
behalf of neglected childhood. More and more our 
great christian and public charities are concentrating 
upon the work of rescuing the children from the igno- 
rance, poverty, and vice which are the foulest blot on 
American civilization. It is getting to be understood 
through the religious and philanthropic circles, that 
the little child, as the master said, holds the key of the 
spiritual position, and only as christendom turns to 
him, will the kingdom come. 

It is not too much to say that the past ten years has 
witnessed a change of method in American schools of 
every grade which will score a new epoch in the culture 
of American childhood and youth. It is true that the 
improved methods, commonly classified as the “ New 
Education,” have been well known and practised for a 
much longer period in certain favored centers of public- 
school life, especially in the cities of the West. But, 
ten years ago, even New England had only begun to 
incline a half-incredulous ear to this great reformation 
and in every teacher’s convention the war of words 
waxed furious over some phase of this innovation. 

But to-day the new country schools of Oregon and 
Texas are being organized and worked in accordance 
with the methods which are destined to change the 
whole aspect of child-life. The newspapers are big 
with what some of them fancy a new discovery in 
school-keeping. Public men, suddenly awakened to 
what is going on, shoot up into great educational repu- 
tation by virtue of putting into popular language the 
ideas of Dickinson, Hancock, Calkins, Rickoff, Harris, 
and the able women who have done such excellent work 
in the normal schools. Every superior academy, pri- 
vate or family school is now compelled to adopt the 
improved methods and call to their most responsible 
Positions, teachers trained by normal or public school ex- 
perience. And every progressive college and profes- 
sional school in the country has been compelled to re- 
cast its course of study by this pressure from below. 

Nothing more completely reveals the stupidity of the 
recent assault upon the common schools by a few cler- 


strange ignorance to this mighty revolution; which, be- 
ginning in the people’s schools, is reconstructing the 
whole educational method of the country. At the precise 
moment selected by these educational terriers for their 
shrillest and most persistent outcry, the great express- 
train of the New Education is steaming across the con- 
tinent, waking up the sleepiest old neighborhood with 
the music of its whistle, and pushing its iron highway 
even into the darkness of the Indian reservations and 
cutting a vista through the canebrakes and dismal 
swamps toward the Gulf. 


home in America was the call of the Lord to rise up 
and greet the new day when this, the child among the 
nations, shall know the Gospel Light and Beauty and 
Love, and begin the new era of the great good time that 
will surely come. 


DRIFT. 


— The Norfolk Co, examination is waking up the teachers 
and superintendents everywhere, to try it on at home. Some 
of the results are an astonishment all round, Not only little — 
country schools, — whose teachers work on the wages of ser- 


Largely as the result of this prodigious activity of 
the past decade, the present year opens with the spec- 
tacle of the children at the front, from Maine to Mexico. 
Every great reform in American life ultimates itself in 
a practical “boom.” The coming question in national 
affairs, to-day, is the education of the whole American 
people through the common school, and the reéndow- 
ment and rehabilitation of our whole system for the 
higher and professional training of superior youth of 
both sexes. The suspicion that a Catholic candidate 
for the mayoralty of New York was hostile to the pub- 
lic schools, almost annihilated a steady partisan major- 
ity of fifty thousand. The outgoing President of the 
United States has spoken more good words for popular 
education than all the former occupants of his great 
office. The incoming President is a retired schoolmas- 
ter, the early friend of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and is understood to favor a generous policy in 
this direction. Nobody doubts that in some practical 
form the bill for the dedication of the income of the 
public domain for the use of the children will become a 
law, and we may reasonably hope for a more thorough 
organization of the Department of Education at Wash- 
ington. 

The Southern member of Congress is now the man 
most interested in the growth of the common school, 
and votes with the snap of a representative who feels a 
very determined constituency in his rear. The most 
significant element in the growth of national unity is 
now the rising interest among the “common people ” 
of the South for the common school ; a movement that 
will overflow all oppositions, as the rising tide drowns 
the beach and leaves all litter of obstruction under 
water and out of sight. 

The art of private and public life and the great secret 
of human progress is to know when Providence has set 
a wave of beneficent inspiration in motion, and to launch 
your special craft thereon as it surges past your door. 
Father Noah saw the point, and rode out the deluge 
that landed him high and dry above the submerged 
fogyism of central Asia on the slope of Mount Ararat. 
So will the family, the church, the town, the metropo- 
lis, the commonwealth, fare this year, that gets its ark 
in position with the children stowed inside ready for 
the rising waters. For, depend upon it, the sea is com- 
ing in, and the man who doubts will repent when he 


vant-girls — but graded schools, in pretentious cities, taught 
with large display of pedagogic science, are found wanting. We 
are beginning to realize two tremendous facts : first, that the 
most difficult job in this life is to persuade or compel either man 
or child to think below the “ form of sound-words” in which 
anything comes to him ; and second, that the great temptation 
of the teacher is to sit down within her fortress of sound-words, 
and never try the er of met yes by a sortie upon their 
slumberous souls. The price of knowledge and mental disci- 
pline, as of liberty, is ‘‘ eternal vigilance.’’ 


— Our friends in Canada (Ontario) are congratulating 
themselves on the happy effects of their Central Committee of 
Examiners, consisting of Chief Supt., the Council of Public 
Instruction, and four public-school inspectors. Under the 
vigorous working -of this board the high schools, normals, 
teachers’ institutes, and model schools have wonderfully im- 
proved, and the wisdom of thorough supervision is once more 
amply vindicated. We must learn, especialiy in New Eng- 
land, to trust a few able men with amplé powers of supervis- 
ion before our disheveled and disin ted public schools can 
be brought up to the point that will satisfy — who de- 
mand the worth of their money, even in the things that per- 
tain to the spiritual side of American life. 

— There is a limit to the power of endurance of a school 
child working on one line of thought. Some interesting ex- 
periments in England have shown that the average British 
public-school boy cannot be pressed safely or profitably be- 
yond fifteen, twenty-five, or thirty-five minutes of continuous 
application, according to his age. Our American school-chil- 
dren, especially those of intelligent parents, can doubtless bear 
a more severe ordeal. Still, the law of the mind in childhood 
is variety. Nothing is gained, even for “ thorough”’ educa- 
tion, by compelling children to “‘ fuss” over lessons after the 
first inspiration of study in that direction is over. 

— The best way to solve the vexed question of the number 
of hours in the school-day, is to build school-houses and ar- 
range grounds fit for the occupation of the children. At pres- 
ent, multitudes of school-houses, with their surroundings, are 
not suitable places for any child to abide in longer than an 
absolute necessity compels. If our great city school-buildings 
could take on a gymnastic ‘‘annex,’’ and every school-room 
have a generous space outside the seats for the children to 
stretch themselves in, and every country school-yard could be 


a pleasant garden in summer and autumn, there would be little 
danger, with our improved methods of teaching and sensible 
discipline, in the matter of school-hours. 


— Mr. Richard Grant White is rapidly going ‘‘ to his own 
place,’’ as a pretentious meddler with a subject out of hisown 
sphere. His latest assailant is the Washington Post, which, 
in a very clever and decided way, exposes both the animus of 
his attack and the general looseness of his statements. The 
one thing intelligent people ought not to forgive is such an of- 


fence as his,—a man of real ability and well-earned reputation 
in one department assuming to speak like an oracle on a sub- 
ject of which he has no reliable information, to gratify a culti- 
vated whim. 


— If the Superintendent of the city of New York, as the press 


finds himself food for the fishes down below. 
This year let every family, from the new occupant in 
the White House down to the last settler in Arizona, 


more and better work for the children. Let every 
school, private or public, from the neighborhood kinder- 
garten to New Harvard, prepare to meet the Lord in 
His coming and make itself more truly a home for every 
child and youth instructed within its walls. This year 
let the priests, the obstructionists, and the owls take 
warning, for the people are proposing to let in daylight 
everywhere through the length and breadth of the New 
Republic; and the shrewdest politician that tries to 
breast that flood will find himself a wreck before the 
fall elections. 

The time so long desired by kings and prophets, 
prayed for by wise and holy men in all the ages, toiled 
for by faithful teachers, and sighed for by weary par- 
ents, through the long centuries past, is now at hand. 


This is the children’s New Year. The shout of the 


declares, has forbidden his teachers to receive the slight- 
est holiday-present from their children, he seems to us to be 
;making a point at the wrong end of the official scale. The 


broaden itself out, lift itself upward, and resolve to do | people in New York who should be put on a short allowance 


‘of salary and fees are the big officials in the City Hall, who 
cannot find pockets enough, even in a modern ulster, to stow 


away their plunder; while the faithful teachers are being wor- 


! 
ried and pinched every year by a raid upon their pay-roll. 
‘Economy should be consistent, and come in at the rdbt plese. 


| _Superintendent Orr, of Georgia, in his recent report, talks 
money with a commendable courage. The State, one of the 
most prosperous of the South, pays scarcely one-third the sum 
, of the city of Boston for the support of its public schools. Of 
course the burden of education, under such circumstances, is 


' shouldered by the teachers, who now, in the Southern States, 


are doing more work for less pay than any body of superior 
people in the country. Dr. Orr proposes a thorough collection 
of the tax on liquor-selling and the tax on dogs, and shows 
that such a revenue would raise the annual school fund to 


nearly a million dollars a year, besides giving the sheep a chance 
to live, and possibly diminishing the hard drinking of the peo- 


aa Bad whiskey, plug tobacco, and a cross dog, are three 
jae foes of the school boys and girls all over the sunny 
outh, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


@KeTCHES OF THE WomeEN OF CHRISTENDOM. By the au- 
thor of Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Famiiy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This interesting book treats of the lives of Christian women 
who have blessed the world from the Christian era to the pres- 
ent time; together with a chapter on the first woman, Eve. 
It is an interesting fact that both parts of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures begin with the story of a woman. The author presents 
the history of the Women of the Gospels; the Women of the 
Acts of the Aposties; the Women of the Early Church; the 
Christian Women of Rome in the Fourth Century; of the 
Middle Ages; of Modern Times; and of the Women of the 
Army of Succor. This series of portraits presents to the 
world specimens of mothers, wives, sisters, and friends who 
have, by their virtues and noble deeds of love, made the world 
more Christlike for their influence and example. Every young 
woman should have this volume, and read it as an incentive 
and guide to the goal of a fully-developed womanhood. Such 
books do the world good, and should be in every home. 


Tue INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. IV.: The Winter 
Troubles. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume brings the reader down to the winter of 1854-5, 
and sketches the position of the allies on the Chersonese 
Heights. Mr. Kinglake shows fully the war policy of both 
England and France in this notable campaign, and how those 
countries sustained their armies in the East. The picture he 
gives of the terrible hurricane of Nov. 14, and its effect upon 
the troops, is most graphic; and the sufferings of the armies 
during that dreadful winter can hardly be told in words more 
appalling than those he uses in this narration. The hard toil, 
the scanty food, the cold and wet, the scurvy, cholera, and 
deadly fevers, made the field-hospital a scene of horrible mis- 
ery. The sick and dying were numbered by thousands. 

His chapters on the state of feeling among the people of 
England, and its influence upon the government, will be read 
at this distance of time with interest. The blunders of that 
winter’s campaign will live in history as warnings to military 
commanders of allied armies in Europe. A valuable sketch- 
map illustrative (in a general way) of the positions occupied 
by the belligerents in the winter of 1854-5 is given, and an 
Appendix of interesting historical notes. 


CLassics. Edited by Rossiter Johnson. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth volumes. Price, $1.00 each. 


I. Nature. Containing interesting papers by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, on ‘“‘ A Hunting of the Deer’’; by Phillip Gilbert 
Hammerton, on “‘ Dogs’’; by John Burroughs, on “In the 
Hemlocks’’; by Henry D. Thoreau, on “ A Winter Walk’’; 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, on “‘ Buds and Bird Voices’’; by 
Charles Kingsley, on “‘ The Fens”; by Edward Whymper, on 
“* Ascent of the Matterhorn ”’; by Clarence King, on “‘ Ascent 


of Mount Tyndall”; and by John Ruskin, on “The Fir- 
mament.”’ 


iI, Humanity —Containing articles by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, on “‘Chumming With a Savage”; by Charles Dickens, 
on “Dr. Marigold”; by Fitz Hugh Ludlow, on “ A Brace of 
Boys”; by Wm. M. Thackeray, on “ George the Third ’’; by 
Anna Jameson, on “ Juliet”; and by Wm. Harrell Mallock, 
on “ Is Life Worth Living ?” 

All of these papers are of rare interest and excellence, and 
furnish varied and useful illustrations of the style and character 
of the eminent authors represented in these atyractive little vol- 
umes. We know of nothing choicer in the way of short tales 
and sketches. Cultured readers will always find in this series of 
eighteen volumes, selections for hours of leisure that will de- 
light them. The topics included in the series are, Exile, In- 
tellect, Tragedy, Life, Laughter, Love, Romance, Mystery, 
Comedy, Childhood, Heroism, Fortune, Narrative Poems, 
Lyrical Poems, Minor Poems, N ature, Humanity, and Au- 
thors. Tastefully bound, with red edges. 


Tue “Pretry Peegy ” Painting Boox. B Rossini - 
met. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. . nee 


The “Pretty Peggy” Painting Book has been prepared 
with a view toward supplying the demand for a book of out- 
lines for painting, which shall be simple enough for children 
and beginners, and yet really artistic and instructive, and 
which may prove a stepping-stone toward more elaborate work. 
The designs are the outlines of the illustrations of Miss Em- 
met’s beautiful juvenile book, illustrated in colors, Pretty 
Peggy, and Other Ballads, which has become so popular, and 
which may be used with much advantage as a guide for ap- 
propriate colors and artistic combinations in decorating this 
book. The original may, however, be varied from, both in tints 
and treatment, according to the taste of each decorator. The 
paper has been prepared expressly to receive water-colors, and 
the intention being to have the coloring done in flat tints (i. ¢., 
unshaded), only a few easily-obtainable colors are needed to 
Produce very satisfactory results, It is hoped that by means 
of this little book Miss Emmet’s successful work may become 


Palating. "| incentive to many beginners in drawing and 


ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLAssics. Three volumes. Shakes- 
’s ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ As You Like It,” 
and “ Twelfth Night.” By Henry N. Hudson, Professor of 
Shakespeare in Boston University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

Price each, 65 cents. 

These volumes are designed for use in schools and families, 
and contain notes, explanatory and critical, of the highest 
value. We wish to call attention to what seems to us a fea- 
ture of this edition, which deserves the special attention of our 
readers who are teaching English literature. Introductory to 
jeach volume is an article bearing upon Shakespearian study 
which contains the best thoughts of Mr. Hudson, who by 
scholarship is entitled to be regarded as an authority on these 
topics. The essays to which we allude in the volumes before 
us are, “How to use Shakespeare in School,” “ English in 
Schools,” ‘* Why Should English Literature be taught in our 
Schools, and What is the best way of Teaching it.” The 
discussion of these topics and the answers to these questions 
are such that no teacher can afford to be without these vol- 
umes. A condensed and well-written history of each play is 
also prefixed to the text. The testimonials that have recently 
appeared in the advertising columns of Tuk JOURNAL should 
be carefully examined by our readers; they are the opinions of 
eminent practical instructors. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND DeTAILs. Eighty 
finely lithographed plates. Complete in ten parts. New 
York: Bicknell & Comstock. Price, $1.00 each part. 


This valuable work shows new and original designs for 
dwellings of moderate cost, in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, 
Elizabethan, and other modernized styles. These admirably- 
executed plates give perspective views, floor and framing plans, 
elevations, sections, and a great variety of miscellaneous ex- 
terior and interior details of dwellings, stores, etc. Alsoa 
number of designs of low-priced cottages in the various popu- 
lar styles, adapted to the requirements of seaside and summer 
resorts, and suburban and country places, comprising draw- 
ings by prominent architects of New York, Boston, and other 
localities, as well as designs prepared expressly for this work. 
All elevations, plans, and details to scale. The whole work 
has been drawn, engraved, and published under the personal 
supervision of this widely-known publishing house of archi- 
tectural works. This is a valuable work, and should be con- 
sulted by all desiring practical plans for building. 


Gortue’s MorHer. Correspondence of Catharine Elizabeth 
Goethe, with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, Duchess Anna 
Amalia of Saxe-Weimar, Frederich Von Stein, and others. 
Translated from the German, with addition of Biographical 
Sketches and Notes. By Alfred 8. Gibbs. With an intro- 
ductory note by Clarence Cook. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 


It is always pleasant to know the characteristics of the 
mothers of eminent men in all the varied walks of life. The 
mother of Goethe, as revealed in this volume of correspond- 
ence, was such a woman as we should have selected as the par- 
ent of such aman. Her pleasant figure, with her simple, joy- 
ous, and affectionate nature endeared her to all. She had no 
little reputation as a literary woman, having read the best of 
German and Italian authors, and her culture, combined with 
her strong mother-wit gave her a coveted position in German 
literary circles. The appreciative introduction of the reader 
to the translator and editor of this interesting correspondence, 
—Dr. Gibbs,—by Clarence Cook is most fitting. The sketch 
of Madame Goethe reveals the depth of the good mother’s love 
for her gifted son, who aided him in the cultivation of his mar- 
velous imagination and poetic feeling by the creations of her 
fancy, which she related to him in early life as stories. Her 
letters to the several persons to whom they are addressed are 
very quaint and delightful to read. It is a book, the like of 
which we have too few, and will be a delight to all lovers of 
Goethe’s writings, and will reveal to the readers much that is 
charming in his social and literary associations. It is issued 
in excellent taste and style. 


A System or Dicrionary WorkK For Common SCHOOLS. 
By Thomas Metcalf, A.M., training teacher Lilinois State 
Normal Univ., and Charles De Garmo, principal of Gram- 
mar School, Illinois State Normal Univ. Bloomington, IIL: 
Maxwell & Co. 


This is a valuable guide to correct pronunciation, and con- 
tains Phonic Charts, Tables of Equivalents, Tests in Pronun- 
ciation and Representation, and a chapter on Accent. The 
principles of pronunciation are clearly stated and applied, with 
a copious list of words, including words commonly mispro- 
nounced. It isa manual every teacher should have. 


Tae OrtHorrist. A Pronouncing Manual. Containing 
about 3,500 words, including a considerable number of the 
names of “~~ authors, artists, etc., that are often mis- 
epee, y Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton 


approved orthoepical usage in speaking the English language. 
The mispronunciation of common words, even, is amazingly 
frequent among well-educated men and women in other re- 
spects. It is true that what is called best usage”’ differs in 
different sections of the country among the learned professions. 


And yet the importance of speaking one’s vernacular accord- 


The design of this manual is to furnish a guide to the most| 
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ing to some approved standard is such that Mr. Ayres rules, 
suggestions, and illustrations will be heartily welcomed by all 
who desire to teach and speak the language correctly. A key 
to the pronunciation is given, and the words are arranged al- 
phabetically, marked by diacritical signs, and numerous com- 
ments are made on the promunciation of words and classes of 
words. The pronunciation of many foreign names, frequently 
miscalled, is given, which adds to the value of the work. This 
manual evinces thorough research, and a keen critical knowl- 
edge on the part of the author. 


Tue Trip TO ENGLAND. By William Winter. With illustra- 
tions by Joseph Jefferson. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. Price, $2.00. 

This volume contains the series of exquisite, descriptive let- 
ters written by the poet-author for the New York Tribune dur- 
ing a ten weeks’ tour in England and France. They are no 
ordinary chapters of travel, but present the delightful experi- 
ences of an observer who knows how to observe and how to 
relate facts and impressions in a most instructive and charm- 
ing style. To those who have enjoyed foreign travel, and seen 
the beauty of England in summer, rambled about London, vis- 
ited Windsor, the palace of: Westminster, Warwick, and Ken- 
ilworth, and Stratford-on-Avon, will revive pleasant memories 
as they follow Mr. Winter in his descriptions. The chapter 
on ** The Home of Shakespeare”’ is worth the price of the vol- 
ume alone. The glimpse of France is a truthful picture, as 
are the sketches of Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the Byron 
Memorial, and the nooks and corners of London arefall interest- 


ing. The volume is attractively bound and illustrated. It is 
a book that will furnish the reader with pleasant reveries of 
old England and sunny France. 


Tue CriTICAL HANDBOOK. A Guide to the study of the Au- 
thenticity, Canon, and Text of the Greek New Testament. 
By Edward C. Mitchell, D.D. Lllustrated by a Map, Dia- 
grams, and Tables. Andover: Warren Draper. 12mo; $1.75. 


The plan of the book embraces, in the first place, a view of 
the present field of controversy on the subject of the Authen- 
ticity of the New Testament Scriptures, as viewed from a his- 
torical and geographical standpoint; in the presentation of 
which a leading object has been to familiarize the mind with 
the periods and the persons most often referred to in the after- 
work of textual criticism. This is followed by a brief discus- 
sion of the leading points in the History of the Canon, and 
then by a résumé of the subject of Textual Criticism,— History 
of the Text. In this part of the work, and the Tables (14 in 
number) which accompany it, care has been taken to combine 
brevity with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. The 
best recent authorities have been consulted, and the author 
has received valuable aid from eminent scholars in England 


and America, especially from Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, 
who has bestowed upon the whole of Part III. and the accom- 
panying Tables much patient thought, suggesting many new 
points of interest and value. 


MEDICAL HERESIES, HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. A Series 
of Critical Essays on the Origin and Evolution of Sectarian 
Medicine. Embracing a Special! Sketch and Review of Home- 
opathy, Past and Present. By Gonzalvo C, Smythe, A.M., 

-D., member of American Medical Association, ete. Phil- 
adelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, $1.75. 

The above statement conveys to the reader a very accurate 
idea of the design and scope of this work. It shows the rise, 
progress, and decline of the various schools of medicine, from 
the earliest period down to the present. Its special aim is to 
unfold the principles of homceopathy as taught by Hahnemann 
and his disciples, and from the standpoint of the writer pre- 
sents this school in-a very complete and exhaustive manner. 
Students and others interested in the subject of medicine will 
find a digest of the entire controversy ably presented in this 
well-printed volume. 


A Cours oF Lessons IN NATURAL History. Prepared for 
the Use of Teachers in the Public Schools of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and Adapted to General Use in Schools. By H. W. 
Slack, principal of the Humboldt School, St Paul. St. Paul: 
J. W. Cunningham. 

The design of this well-arranged course of lessons is to se- 
cure systematic training of the special senses. Natural objects 
are to be largely used, which will tend to implant a love of 
nature, and give an impulse for its thoro study. The out- 
line given will serve a useful purpose. - r 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Mr. Whittier has in preparation a new Volume of poems, 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish shortly. 


— J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, are now in their new 
quarters, No. 18 South Sixth street, where they propose to 


sell more school-books than ever. Their store is light and 
Jong, extending the entire block from Sixth to Decatur streets. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— In the February number of the Catholic World, Rey. A. F. Hewitt 
concludes his able essay on “ The Genesis of Faith.’’ The Rev. I. T. 
Hecker contributes a characteristic article, ** Catholics and Prot- 
estants Agreeing on the School Question.”’ 

— The article by Gen. U. 8. Grant, on “ The } ”” in the 

orth American Review for February, ably sets forth the “‘ Monroe Doc- 


Ni 
trine” plea. In the same number, J. ¥. Clarke contributes an article on 
authorship, asking, “ Did Shakespeare Write Bacon's 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— Why is it that boards of education are guilty of so many 
meannesses, especially boards of education In the Western 
States ? It is because such boards are generally composed of 
an inferior class of politicians, — conceited little fellows, who 
jack the shrewdness of their species to get lucrative position, 
and are shelved by the “‘ bosses’’ into an honorary office. No 
pay being attached to the position, busy men cannot afford to 
give its duties their time; able men would look upon its bick- 
erings with contempt; and honest men not being “‘in with the 
boys’ cannot aspire to what has become a cheap reward for a 
cheap and low kind of political labor. The little creatures that 
go on school boards imagine that it is a step in the line of po- 
litical promotion; but it isn’t. No man that commences his 
political life on a board of education ever gets much farther. 
His party leaders drop him there with a smile at his swelling 
conceit over the “‘ honors”’ of the position; and in his official 
action his inherent littleness soon reveals itself, and his first 
term damns him in the estimation of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Nearly all the prominent men of the country were once 
teachers; but what prominent man in this or any other coun- 
try was ever a member of a board of education? For working 
civil disability, the position is almost as bad as being in the 
penitentiary; and in Mexico there seems to be a curious re- 
lation between ex-presidents of boards of education and fugi- 


tives from justice. A man who clings to a school board per- 
tinaciously, in the majority of cases turns out badly. Orig- 
inally, such men are small and weak, and their little brief 
authority renders them vain and headstrong to such a degree 
as to plunge them headlong into foolishness or crime. 


— Some educational reformers are indulging in silly talk 
about casting out the text-books in reading, and teaching chil- 
dren to read from classic English books, such as Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the essays of Macaulay, or Dick- 
ens’s Child’s History of England. Those who advocate such 
action could never have tried the experiment. Let such try to 
put a class through the Constitution of the United States, or 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and if they do not give up the 
dreary experiment, your “‘ Looker-on ” is very much mistaken. 
In any continued work the style becomes monotonous and tire- 
some, whereas the essence of animation in reading is variety. 
The school readers furnish variety, scope, and compass of 
thought, style, and opportunity for expression that maintains 
the life of the reading-exercise, and prepares the taste for an 
appreciation of as many different volumes as there are pieces 
in the series of books. The grading of a series of readers is 
one of the most delicate works of mechanical and intellectual 
art, to the end that the child may make steady and encourag- 


ing progress. Supplementary reading, or the reading of 
juvenile magazines, is well enough for change; but such exer- 
cises should be only brief diversions from the beaten path of 
the regular reading. To attempt to read through Paradise 
Lost for a reading-exercise is as absurd as to essay to parse 
through it for an exercise in grammar. 


— Teachers are often criticised for the barrenness and mo- 
notony of their institutes and other gatherings for the ex- 
change of ideas and methods. The same snbjects are treated 
year after year, and the same line of thought and argument is 
followed in the treatment. The criticism is just, but does it 
apply exclusively to the teaching profession? Are not the 
doctors of divinity and medicine going over the same ground, 
traveling in a circle like a man who loses his way at night ? 
Are not the dairymen, and stockmen, and railroadmen, and 
millers, and lawyers, and all the representatives of special lines 
of thought or productive labor found in their conventions, 
harping each crowd on their own particular string? In his 
present capacity, Monsieur JOURNAL, your “‘ Looker-on”’ has 
had occasion to note the doings of a great many representative 
bodies, and, notwithstanding the fact that the teaching profes- 
sion changes its constituent members, losing the adepts and 
taking in raw recruits more rapidly than any other profession 
or business, still the programs of teachers’ institutes show 
more variety, and the carrying of them out shows more fertility 


and harmony than are exhibited by the programs or proceed- 
ings of the convention of papoapenensves of any other interest. 
And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the fundamental 
principles of teaching are few, and a sameness in their treat- 
ment would be not an unexpected phenomenon. 


> 


VARIETIES. 


— The New Jersey Gazette wants a course of instruction in 
our schools in the art of shutting doors. 

— Johnny got a phrenologist to tell his father that it 
““wouldn’t do to strike that boy a blow; it would break his 
head.” So his bumps had not developed much when he 
reached manhood. 


— There are mysteries of Providence that are interpreted by 
no other hypothesis than that there is another life to which 
they stand related. 

— “Life is too short for virtue,” Prof. Felix Adler proclaims 
to the Society of Ethical Culture that hangs on Mr. Adler’s 
lips. It is the opinion of the New York Graphic that most of 


the murderers hanged and criminals convicted and sentenced 
would doubtless agree with the professor in this dogma of his 
ethical culture. 
— Nothing useless is or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

— In ancient cosmography Atlas was represented as support- 
ing the world upon his shoulders. We could never imagine 
what supported Atlas, though, unless he married rich. 

— A Georgia boy who wrote to Santa Claus for a pony was 
wise enough to add: “‘ Poscrit. If he is a mule, Ples ty his 
behine legs.’”’ They know what a mule is in Georgia. 

— “Sonny,” said a mother to her hopeful, “if boys were 
half as patient in acquiring their studies as they are in learn- 
ing how to skate, they would be perfect angels.’’ ‘‘ That’s so, 
mammy,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ but they wouldn’t have near so much 
fun!”’ 

— “Why, Sammy,”’ said a father to his little son, “I didn’t 

know your teacher whipped you Friday.’’ ‘‘ I guess, replied 
Sammy, “if you’d been in my trousers you’d know’d it!’ 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 
WINTER FANCIES. 


No one can conceive of solitude who has not been in the 
woods alone, in a snow-storm. But solitude may not include 
deprivation. Nature now takes the wanderer to her heart, 
and shows him, if appreciative, many things. The snow as- 
sumes all kinds of wondrous forms as it falls, transforming 
stone-walls into bales of down. It touches a dry mullein-stalk 
and makes of it a wand of pearl. It throws a veil of lace over 
the gray shrubbery, and clings in flower-forms to grasses and 
witheredt stems. 

In the night all things are changed. A violent southwest 
gale whisks Jack Frost from Hudson’s Bay to southern New 
England, and seals up the streams, and hangs icicles on the 
eaves of houses. Fiercely does the wind howl through the 
woods, but it is a good, clear, stimulating wind. It sings of 
the old Vikings and freedom. Under its influence the blood 
sparkles, and there is new tension of the muscles and acceler- 
ation of the blood. Passing alone through the woods at noon, 
we glory in everything. A puff of snow will be thrown into 
our face. Whatofit? Isit notclean? Here is no dust, no 
smell fof gas, no rattle of coal-elevators, no horse-car bells. 
Little birds, from heaven knows where, whisk by us fearlessly. 
Among them a blue-bird; not a squaking jay, but the genuine 
thing. If there is anything in the world more superbly blue, 
we should like to see it. But the most beautiful forms were 
those of the snow-spirits, who, to the music of the wind, 
danced wild mazurkas just out of our reach. When we at- 
tempt to seize them, they are gone,—‘ they make themselves, 
—air; into which they vanish.”” Sometimes like Undine, they 
disappear in a fountain. Little tracks in the snow are more 
interesting than those made in the sands of the Connecticut 
valley, by ante-fluvian birds or reptiles. They tell of living 
songsters and gentle friendships. Again, we feel thankful 
that science neyer led us to killa bird. Pathetic are these 
mute scratches in the snow when berries and crumbs are few. 
Joy, and peace, and warm nests, and dear love be with the 
warblers wherever they go. 

The stillness is that which one feels when he stands alone 


by the Lake of the Cloudson Mount Washington. An uttered 
word seems profanation. Who are we, to stand upon the 
threshold of eternal mysteries ? It seems wrong to even write 
about this subtle feeling of awe. There is no seclusion so ab- 
solute as that we now feel. We are hushed in the presence of 
the All-Father. W. W. Batey. 


FOREIGN. 


GermMany.—A German journal thus describes a school es- 
tablished’ at Stubersheim, near Ulm, for the improvement 
of young peasant women, being the fourth of its kind due to 
the activity of the central commission of Wurtemberg: “ An 
aged peasant woman, and a teacher of housework, etc., reside 
in the establishment, where the young girls are taught all kinds 
of farm-work, to sweep, to wash, to dust, to cook, to make bread, 
etc., besides learning to sew, to mend, and toknit. They receive 
from the schoolmaster of the place instruction in singing, re- 
ligion, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and German, while the village 
doctor gives them some notions of hygiene and natural history. 
These classes are only held in winter, and each scholar pays a 
very moderate sum toward the expenses of living.” 

Honor To wHoM Honor 1s pug. — L’ Educateur of Neu- 
chatel devotes a short article to a laudatory appreciation of 
Barnard’s Educational Journal, volume of 1880, in which 
Professor Sophocles is mentioned as teaching his native lan- 
guage at the Academy of Harvard. We imagine the alumni 
of our oldest and most distinguished university will hardly be 
satisfied to see their alma mater thus deprived of her right po- 
sition, and our Swiss confrére will doubtless gladly make the 
required correction. 


Educat’! Councils in Rhode Island. 


R. I. INSTITUUE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Rhode, Island Inst. 
of Instruc. was opened by interesting exercises at the normal 
and high schools, Thursday afternoon, Jan. 13, and at Music 
Hal! in the evening. 

The attendance upon the meeting was large, and the essays 


‘jand discussions proved of unusual interest. The morning 


was devoted to visiting the high and normal schools by the 
out-of-town teachers and friends of education, and a pleasant 
entertainment was given by the pupils of the high school, con- 
sisting of musical and literary selections. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


The exercises of the Grammar and Primary department were held in 
the Normal School, Prof. Greenough presiding, who conducted the exer- 
cises admirably. It was announced that the entertainment would assume 
the character of an “ educational symposium,” and it certainly partook of 
that delightful feature. 

Phonetics. 


Miss Mattie Case, of Barrington, read the first paper, on Phonetics. She 
detined the art of elocution, in opening, and dwelt at some length upon the 
attainment of distinct articulation and effective expression. Pupils should 
be taught to distinguish the rising and falling inflections, and the ear 
needs training as well as the voice to utter sound. A drill in phonetics 
should be given preparatory to the lesson in the primary course, and the 
pupils should learn that some words have more than one sound, and that 
sounds represent words. Then they would —— acquire the knowl- 

e of uniting sounds with words. Careful attention to position, mode 
of breathing, and use of voice were urged during the exercise, and the use 
of the blackboard in illustrating sounds and their incorporation into 
words. ‘The essay was interspersed with practical illustrations upon the 
blackboard, and was received with much satisfaclion. 

Mr. Sears, of Newport, agvocated a system which would rid our 

uage of the difficulties experienced in youth, so that each character 
ropreW. Russell, of Provid to the teaching of the first 

. W. Russell, of Providence, spake u e e 
rimary reading, treating of the four m practiced, 

ealp 


betical, word, phonic, and sentence systems. 
Form. 
The next paper, on “ Form,” was read by Mrs. Almira R. Wellman, of 
Chepachet. She took the ground that children prior to their entrance 
into school acquired ideas, though imperfect, in regard to form, and it - 


was desirable to instruct them that they might note the resemblances and 


differences of objects and learn to classify them into groups. The best 
method of teaching is by illustration with simple objects, in impressing 
ape the pupils the shape, resemblance, and differences in similar bodies. 
© attempt should be made in early teaching to indicate elementary con- 
struction, children learning in nature as a whole and notin part. Four 
excellent principles to be followed in teaching were named,—the proper 
ition of pupils, the drawing out of ideas, taking turns in recitation, and 

he statement of the idea in a complete sentence. The study of form leads 
insensibly to the discovery of better methods of teaching in other studies. 

Mr. Sawin, of Providence, remarked that a child in its infancy uses its 
perceptive and reflective faculties, quickly studying the geometry of its 
mother’s face, and detecting it from any other. Then its study is continued 
at school, and it becomes acquainted with the terms used; and he urged 
that children should be ully taught all proper terms applied to forms. 

Spelling. 

Miss Osgood, of Providence, read a valuable paper on “ Spelling.” After 
dwelling upon the importance of spelling, and the devotion of a due al- 
lowance of time to the exercise, she advocated the establishment of a rea- 
sonable standard of excellence to be attained by the teacher, and keep the 
pupil there, and not by a percentage on test-exercises, but have a definite 
test from a properly-classed spelling-book. She condemned the practice 
of assigning long columns of words with no meaning attached, each of 
which was an enemy in disguise. Let a child at the outset spell only such 
words as he can pronounce and wnderstand, and then enlarge his vocabu- 
lary as he advances. The introduction of a mass of words whose meaning 
was i hensible was condemned. Attention should be directed to 
sounds of letters and shades of pronunciation; the eyeshould be cultivated 
to observe the relation of letters to words, as well as simple and combined 
sounds. Variety in conducting the lesson was urged, written exercises be- 
ing favorably recommended, 

Mr. Tingley, of Pawtucket, emphasized the important thoughts of the 
paper. 


Language. 

“ Language’ was the subject of a valuable paper by Mrs. Harriet E. 
Hewett, of Providence. She held that a pupil should be taught to write 
his thoughts, rather than to encourage commitment to memory. She ad- 
vocated the use of the blackboard and pictorial illustrations, to stimulate 
and interest the pupil in composition, and elaborated her suggestions on 
the board in an interesting manner. 

Messrs. Nye of Centreville, and Eaton of East Providence, discussed the 
question, the former alluding to the practical use of language by intelli- 

nt and careful use of it, as well as observation, and urging the teacher to 

ring his instruction to the level of the capacity of the child, and then 
adually drawing him up; while the latter strongly advocated the plan of 
sentences as interesting and attractive. 


Arithmetic. 

Miss M. I. Daggett, of Providence, discussed the subject of “ Arithme- 
tic,’”’ in a practical and instructive manner. She confined her method of 
instruction to the primary class, and held that pupils should be drilled in 
small numbers, and be made to understand that all processes in numbers 


are either putting together or taking a - Division was considered the 
most important branch, although rapid addition was valuable in after-life 
in mercantile pursuits, Pupils should be taught all ble combinations 
in numbers, and when and how the procesess should be employed. When 
“7 are farther advanced, illustrate by diagrams, and do not burden them 
with rules. Don’t d on one arithmetic to find problems, and lead 
the pupils to make o al examples for others. Encourage them to use 


“1” instead of A and B in stating the problem, as it incites ride; 


and take no thought of the 
ts made by the 


the solution any 
Grammar. 
Miss Salisbury, of Providence, read an able paper on “‘ Grammar,” and 
alluded to its beneficial influences as a means of mental discipline, correct- 
ness of expression, and as a preparation for thestudy of the higher branch 
of rhetoric and literature. Language-lessons should precede the study of 
grammar, and more time should be given to this important branch. Writ- 
ten exercises were u , and class-criticism and corrections were deemed 
beneficial. The development of both the perceptive and reasoning pow-. 


ers, the enco’ ment of different modes of expression, talks with the 
teachers, and their correction of ungrammatical expressions, the teachi 


of the parts of speech and modifications, were severally advised. The 
writing of letters on various subjects, the translation of poetry into prose, 
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° d that he had found the graduates of the 

and other methods were suggested as ipating te cn inguannre conception| Rev. W. W. Evarts, Jr., sai 
constructi best theological institutions knew very little of the French and German 
ene The difficulty, in his opinion, was that there was too much 


Reading. 

Miss Ella Danforth, of Pawtucket, read an admirable paper on ‘‘ Read- 
ing.” She called especial attention to the position, articulation, and force 
of expression, and its employment in indicating pity: regret, hurry, and 
commotion, to increase the interest and attention of the pupils. Examples 
in vocal pitch were suggested, and the need of supplemen reading. 
Miss Davforth gave a beaatiful illustration of the growth of a plant under 
careful nurture, as showing what care and attention was n in the 
development of a children’s natures, and urged frequent conversation with 
them, the stren, — of their memories, the appealing to their sensibil- 
ities by illustrations and selections of suggestive topics, thereby encourag- 
ing a taste for useful information. The essay abounded in thou htful sug- 
gestions, and was read with distinctness of enunciation and effective ex- 
pression. 


History. 

The closing paper was presented by Miss Ellyn Clarke, of Providence, 
and commanded close attention and appreciativecomment. She discussed 
the subject of “ History,” the study of which was attended with good men- 
tal discipline and useful information. She su, the use of wall-pic- 
tures in the school-room, repeating some prominent historical event to in- 
tensify the interest of the pupil, and let him learn the significance of the 
legal holidays, that it may inspire patriotic sentiment which might not be 
encouraged by its parents, who may have been natives of foreign countries. 
There is no need of a se exercise for the spelling-lesson words; of 
historic signification are found, and should be explained. Then the text- 
book might be employed, and the comparison of contemporaneous events 
noted. 


Remarks were then made by Messrs. Winslow, West, and Church of 
Providence, Wood of Coventry, Clarke of Hope Valley, Noyes of Car- 
oline Mills, and Kent of Pawtucket, on the various themes, which closed 
the exercises of the afternoon. 

This series of short papers and discussions was one of the most interesting 
and valuable exercises to which we have ever listened, and great credit is 
due to Prof. Greenough for the selection of the subjects, the writers, and 
the speakers, the admirably concise style of the whole work, and the busi- 
ness-like management of the discussions. If ‘‘ new departures” at teach- 
ers’ associations are in order, this has claims to a wide adoption. It cer- 
tainly worked well in Rhode Island. The papers varied from five,to fifteen 
minutes in length, were all by actual teachers; the speakers were limited 
to five minutes, and one was stopped short as the words, “The boy,—’» 
completed the time allowed him. The large assembly of teachers testified 
to their interest by the closest attention till the hour of adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


There was a good attendance of those interested in higher instruction, 
at the high-school building, at 2.00 o’clock p.m. Prof. D. W. Hoyt pre- 
sided, and first introduced Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft, A.M., of Brawn 
Univ., who read a paper on 


English Composition in the Schools, 

who said that the study of composition should always include the 
study of rhetoric, and the study of rhetoric include the study of style. 
Instruction in the latter froatly enhances the interest of the pupil in the 
study of composition. He should begin with a definite method, which 
should be thoroughly understood before on to the higher parts of 
the study. In regard to style, it is well for the instructor to take exam- 
es from such writers as Walpole, Macaulay, Froude. Ruskin, etc., and 
the pupil pick out the distinctive beauties and peculiarities of each 
author. The study should be taught as an art, and the principles of art 
must always be faithfully learned from well-recognized models. The 
speaker quoted the words of Sir Joshua nolds, the nter, on this 
point, and asserted that in rhetoric as well as in painting, the best models 
must be faithfully stadied before 7 good work can be done by the indi- 
vidual himself. hen studied in the right way, rhetoric can be made 
very attractive to the pupils. The views of Dr. Johnson and other au- 
thors were cited in support of the various ideas advanced by the essayist ; 
but he asserted that a true style of composition could only come of a true 

heart, a trained mind, and a symmetrical method. 

Miss Sarah E. Doyle thought that the stady of rhetoric bears the same 
relation to general education that gravitation does to Nature,—it underlies 
it all. One method which she recommended was to have the pupil state 
all he knows about or hasread ofa given author. This stimulated inquiry 
and awakened interest in the subject. Teachers should refrain from 
judging too severely of compositions submitted them, as this tended to 
discourage the ~~ and lessen his interest in the study. Miss Doyle also 
recommended instruction in letter-wri , and advocated the reading of 
poems and the best examples in prose literature for the benefit of the 


pupils. 
hr Alvin F. Pease, of Pawtucket, would have all the scholars write] and 


from the same topic a composition at least once a week. It was well for 
@ pupil, when studying a foreign language, to try translating. The chang 
ing = pees into prose was a valuable exercise. The —> 4 of capitaliz 
ing. punctuation should be as simple as possible ; such a book as Wii- 
son’s Treatise was, in his opinion, too complicated for practical use. An 
ow nad told him that the only rule he observed was that of common 
The Aim and Method of Studying Foreign Languages in a 
Course of Instruction. 
was next discussed by Prof. Williams, of Brown Univ. He said his aim 
was to present the study of foreign languages in its relation to the higher 
education, in contradistinction to the study in its bearings to the commer- 
cial or merely utilitarian idea. The grand purpose of the study of lan- 
guages sbould be to acquire what Milton calls a “ complete and genero’ 
education.” The four important lan are n, Gooch, Wrench, 
and German. These should be ht in a methodical and scientific man- 
ner, for a superficial smattering of the foreign tongues does not strengthen 
and enlarge the intellect. Therefore there should be a strict discipline 
observed. In a com n of these languages, the supremacy should be 
always accorded to the two ancient tongues. They are the essentials, and 
cannot be negle ted if one wishes to acquire a good education ; but 
French and German are perhaps of the next importance, and the four 
combined, embodying as they do the works of Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, 
Cicero, Racine, Moliere, Goethe, and Schiller, can furnish the highest 
nutriment tothe human understanding. In rd to the meth of 
studying these es, the speaker ob to the Ollendorf, and 
other empirical systems, which endeavored to make the learning of the 
@ a sort of play ; but advocated instead a thorough, critical, and 
scientific method. Yet, while he advocated this thoroughness of instruc- 
tion, he ob: i to too much attention to drilling, the mere gymnastic 


of the study ; in short, t oP 
yd y oe short, they should avoid the opposite extreme of 


uch finesse, eral 
ous develop aim bea t and barmoni- 
Discussion. 


Mr. Edward H. Cutler, of Providence, thought that every method should 
have elasticity, and be adapted to circumstances ; and whatever the 
method employed, it should be a developing method, and should be 
adapted as much as possible to the individual wants of the pupil. One of 


the points which he urged was for the instructor to show the various 
nections, historical and otherwise, with the passage under consideration. 
- is greatly enhanced the interest of the mpil in the study, and widened 

e scope of his knowledge. Another polat was, to develop as much as 

-I-.L o, of Brown Univ., said it was a misnomer to speak of 
living and dead languages, the classic and modern. They were all so con- 
eae to form merely parts of the universal 1 of mankind, 
~ French and German tongues were as much entitled to the name 

—y ~ as the Latin and Greek. He aoe Geegese the study of lan- 
guages or merely utilitarian purposes ; the aim should be the best 
ural method? ot mind. He the so-called “ nat- 


intellectual drill in the study,and not enough attention paid to practical 
results. Nine-tenths of the boys and girls who engage in the study detest 
it for these reasons. Although his views were counter to those of most of 
the other speakers, he advocated making the study as easy and attractive 
as ible, and always having practical results in view. 

r. T. D. Adams, of Westerley, felt like agreeing with everything that 
had been said, and taking exceptions to all. He believed in utility. The 
great object should be to get inside the foreign language, and to live and 
think in it. According to his idea, the best method accomplish this 
was to read as much as possible, and banish the eternal translating. 
Don’t continally try to find English equivalents for what is read. e 
narrated his own experiences in learning French, and thought the stud 
of this and other modern tongues should be made as attractive an 
pleasant as possible. 

(For lack of space, and in order to do justice to other departments, we 
must defer the balance of this report till the next number of THE 


JOURNAL.) 


OHIO EDUCATORS. 


THE N. W. 0. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. 
was held at Toledo, in the high-school hall, Dec. 28 and 29, 1880. Notwith- 
standing the severe cold weather there were more than a hundred teachers present. 

In absence of the president, Supt. Dowd, chairman of Ex. Com., was called to 
the chair. 

Bont of Bi, Teledn, and responded to in behalf of the Assoc. by J. W. Zeller, 
indlay. 

W. W. Ross, of Fremont, was then introduced and delivered his Inaugural 
Address, which occupied more than an hour. 

The appomtment of committees was made the first order of business, and re- 
sulted as follows: Com.on Time and Place,— ij W. Dowd, J. W. Zeller, and 
C. W. Williamson. . on Nominations —H. S. Lehr, H. S$. Knot, and 
—— Hoover. Com. on Resolutions—J. E. Sater, F. M. Ginn, and C. W. 

utler. 

Excellent ¢— were read by C. W. Butler, of Bellefontaine, on “ Our Pub- 
lic Schools, a Preparation for Citizenship”; and J. E. Sater, of Wauseon, on 
**Memory Culture”’ Both papers were ably discussed, the former by Messrs. 
Lehr of Ada, Sater of Wauseon, Ginn of Ciyde, Dowd of Toledo, and Zeller of 
Findlay ; the latter by Messrs. Zeller, Butler, Condit, Biler, Barber, and others 

At 8.00 p. m. a general experience meeting was held, commencing with re- 
marks by C. W. Williamson, of Napoleon. 

The two general questions discussed during the evening were, “‘ Are not 
Teachers Burdened too much with Examination Papers?” and, ‘* Do You Grade 
Daily Lessons, and how much Time should be Allotted for Reviews?’’ The for- 
mer question was suggested by Mr. Hamilton, of Bucyrus; the latter by Mr. 
Sater. Messrs. Zeller, Ewing of Ada, Sater, Butler, and Powell of St. Paris, 
took part in the discussion. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION, 


Mr. Williamson was made president pro tem., other duties having necessitated 
Mr. Ross’s absence. Supt. Dowd then read the following telegram: 

Denver, Cot., Dec. 28, 1880. 

The Colorado teachers, now in convention, send vue The Centennial 
State is alive in education. J. H. Baker, Prest. 

The following reply was ordered : 

J. H. Baxer, Prest. O. 8S. T. A.: 

The Northwestern Ohio teachers return your cordial greetings. The Ohio 
schoolmaster goes up head, March 4. (Signed.) 

The paper on the ** Pythagorian Theorem,” by Wm. Hoover, of Wapakonetta, 
was truly instructive. His paper embraced about ten different solutions, all of 
which were clear and showed his wonderful mathematical ability. 

Prof. M. J. Ewing, of Normal School of Ada, read a very thoughtful, carefully- 
papef on “ Chemistry and Experiments.”’ 

he next two papers for the afternoon were, ‘* Lord Bacon as a Teacher,’ by 
S. S. Ashbaugh, of Defiance, and ** Silent Forces,” by F. M. Hamilton, of Bucy- 
rus, both of which were full of good thoughts and sentiments, made doubly im- 
pressive by their eloquent delivery. 

The foliowing report of Com. on Nominations was read by Wm. Hoover, and 
adopted: Prest.—J. E. Sater, of Wauseon. Vice-Prest.—F.M. Hamilton, of 
Bucyrus. Sec.—J. W. Zeller, of Findlay. Treas.—C. W. Butler, of Belle- 
fontaine. Ex. Com.—F. T. Hartley, of Fostoria; S. S. Ashbaugh, of Defiance ; 
W. W. Ross, of Fremont. 

Mr. Dowd read the .-~ of Com on Time and Place. The majority report 
on Time,—being the Wednesday and Thursday of holiday week, —and the 
minority report on Place, — Fostoria, — were adopted. Supt. Dowd then offered 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

W , Thereis a lack of organization and efficiency in the country schools ; 


Whereas, It is desirable that be raised to the same degree of efficiency 
as is manifested in the more Mahiy trove villages and city schools; and, 
hereas, ‘Che vigor and power of these latter schools depend upon 
ion and efficiency of the power of the city boards of education; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this Assoc. that the t sub-district sys- 
Sous be abolished, and the township plan be substituted in its stead; and 
urther, be it 
Resolved, That the office of county school supt. should be created. 
After tendering the usual vote of thanks, the Assoc. adjourned to meet at Fos- 
toria, Dec. 28 and 29, 1881. Laura E. Hoxtz, Sec. 
W. W. Ross, Prest. 


OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


The twelfth annual session of the Assoc. of the Colls. of Ohio was held at Ma- 
rietta Coll. on Dec. 27 and 28. There were in attendance 22 college presidents 
and professors, representing 13 of the colleges of the State. 

Much interest was taken in the discussion of the papers, especially in that of 


the papers relating to courses of study and degrees. The aim of the Assoc. is to 
promote uniformity of requirement in the courses of study leading to the various 


degrees conferred by the colleges which are members of the Assoc., and to raise 
in colleges which are now conferring degrees on in- 
cient eunds. 


The subject of elective studies elicited considerable discussion, the general 
opinion seeming to be that elective studies may be introduced to some extent 
into college courses, but that their use should be restricted; they should not be 
so numerous and diverse in character as to destroy the unity and efficiency of the 
cf tho Annee’ wil bo held ot Denison Gran 

© next meeting of t i i 

f 188: are as follows: Prest.—Prest. Carroll Cutler, Western 
ReserveColl. Vice-Prest.—Prot. W. F. Whitlock, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. Sec.— 
Prof. R. S. Devol, Ohio Univ. Treas,—Prot. Thos. McFadden, Otterbein 
Univ. Ez. Com.—For three years, Prof. L. E. Hicks, Dennison Univ; F. W. 
tiasbe, = of peg For two years, Prest. A. Schuyler, Baldwin 

v.; Prof. I. J. Manatt, Marietta Coll. For Prof. Judson Smi 

Oberlin Coll.; A. H. Tattle, State Unis 


— The school supt. of Columbus does well in urgi 
that less money be spent in brick and mortar and in the busi- 
ness departments of public education, and more upon the de- 
—- of instruction. He holds, and wisely, that the num- 

r of teachers in all the cities and | towns should be in- 
creased one-third. When the people, adds, are willing to 
bear the expense of employing the best teachers, the number 
of whose pupils shall be limited to twenty or at least thirty, 
there will be an immeasurable gain in development, learning, 
and efficiency over what is now obtained in the present 


crowded ition of the schools. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. Fiercner, Biddeford, Me. 


— The twelfth annual meeting of the Bowdoin alumni of 
Portland, and its vicinity, was held on Jan. 4, at the Falmouth 
Hotel. 

— Gov. Plaisted, in his inaugural, made no mention of our 
public schools or popular education. Does he desire to ignore 
a subject so important to the welfare of the State? If so, it is 
well that he shows his hand thus early. Let the friends of 
education mark the omission, and act accordingly. 

— Gorham Normal School closed Tuesday, the 18th, with a 
graduation. Examination occurs on Monday and Tuesday. 

— Schools of the State are prospering as far as heard from. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The general catalogue of Dartmouth Coll., an 18mo vol. of 
208 pages, has just been issued from the Dartmouth press. Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D.D., of New Bedford, Mass., Rev. H. E. Parker, 
D.D., of Hanover, and Prof. J. H. Wright, of Hanover, con- 
stituted the committee appointed to take charge of the work. 
The compilation, which has involved an immense amount of 
labor, has been done almost wholly by John M. Comstock, 
A.M., of Chelsea, Vt. The book contains the names of all 
officers of government and instruction, with date of termina- 
tion of officers, ever connected with the institution; also the 
name of every graduate from the first class, 1771, to the class 
of 1880, inclusive, together with their residence and occupa- 
tion if living, otherwise, date of death and age. The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts has been conferred by this institution upon 
4,275 persons, of whom 2,140 are now living: Bachelor of Arts, 
by Chandler Scientific Dept., 279, — living, 245; Doctors of 
Medicine, 1,389, — living, 770; Bachelors of Science, Agricul- 
tural Coll.,50,—living, 49; honorary degrees, 685,—living, 249. 

— By some casualty, the State item touching the McCollom 
Inst., at Mount Vernon, N. H., was transferred to Massachu- 
setts, and Prof. Ray found himself among the educators of the 
old Bay State. This, however, does not detract anything from 
the merits of the institution or its efficient principal. 

— Our State editor reports the late meeting of Merrimack 
Teachers’ Assoc. more fully. We can find space for only an 
announcement of the parts performed, which were of high 
order and of great interest to all present. Hon. J. W. Patter- 
son, State Supt,, delivered the evening lecture. Miss Ellen 
M. Reed, of the State Normal School, conducted an exercise 
in reading, and Miss J. D. Proctor of Concord, in kindergar- 
ten. Both were thoroughly acquainted with their subjects, 
and made them very interesting and profitable to the teachers 
present. Misses Lucy L. Brown and Laura Carlton conducted 
the discussion with becoming earnestness. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Troy Conf. Acad., Poultney, has 155 students in attend- 
ance. Military drill has been introduced. Springfield mus- 
kets, from the State armory, have been furnished by the Gov- 


ernor. 
— The sons of Vermont are doing an important educational 


work in Oregon. ‘‘ The roll of names would not be a short 
one, nor without heroic names and deeds. Early in time, if 
not first on it, in this field, stands Rev. George H. Atkinson, 
whom Newbury gave to the church and to the world, After 
him come the three Marshes,—Pres. Sidney H. Marsh, D.D., 
and his brothers,—who went forth from Burlington, of whom 
two are not, but one remains, a prof. in Pacific Univ. ; and then 


in the same university, Rev. John R, Herrick, D.D., who, born 
in Essex, served a successful pastorate at Malone, N.Y., and as 
rof. of Theol ,in Bangor, Me. Besides Prof. Marsh, Pres. 
errick has for his staff Prof. William Ferrin, son of Dr. Fer- 
rin of Plainfield. These all, with others like Rev. C. A. Hunt- 
ington, in the same field.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— A public meeting of the New-England Pedagogical Assoc. 
was held Saturday afternoon, Jan. 8, Mr. Hagar presiding. 

B. F. Morrison, of Medford, read avery interesting paper on 
Oral Spelling. He took the ground that, inasmuch as the only 
object of learning to spell is that one may write properly, the 
most direct method of teaching spelling is by writing. ‘The 
paper was discussed by several members of the Assoc., and by 
others present. The general verdict seemed to be that the es- 
sayist’s position was too radical; that while he was right in the 
main, there was also need for oral spelling, especially as a 
means of teaching correct pronunciation and clear enunciation. 

Mr. Philbrick stated that the tendency in France at the pres- 
ent time is the reverse of that in this country. While we are 
getting rid of our spelling-books, the best teachers there are 
doubting if their method is not too exclusively confined to the 
use of writing. The opinion prevailed among those present at 
the meeting, that each method has its good points, and is per- 
haps, especially adapted to children of a certain degree of de- 
velopment. 

At the close of the discussion, it was voted that the thanks 
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of the Assoc. be given to Mr. Morrison for his paper, and that 
the Assoc. would be glad to see it printed in the JoURNAL oF 
EDUCATION. 

— The School Com. of Fitchburg have voted that during the 
present month the Supt. of schools, and in his absence, the 
mayor, be authorized to suspend the school sessions on stormy 
days, if deemed expedient, giving notice by the fire-alarm tel- 
egraph. A permanent regulation is to be adopted. 

— The Williams Coll. alamni, of Boston and vicinity, will 
have their annual reunion and dinner at the Revere House, on 
the 25th inst., and will celebrate the election of Gen. Garfield, 


~ who is a graduate of that college. 


— The Holyoke Supt. of schools reports the number of pu- 
pils for the first term of the year as 2,407; second term, 2,453; 
third term, 2,514. There have been 43 different schools and 
49 teachers. The pupils have increased 442 over last year. 

-— Joshua H. Davis has been reélected Supt. of schools in 
Somerville. 

— At Amherst Coll., Dr. Marshall, late principal of Williston 
Sem., will give the lectures on Physics next term. 

— The Williams Coll. trustees are apparently not yet ready 
to select a new president for that institution. No immediate 
action is probable, and the final result is uncertain. 

— The eighth annual report of Supt. A. P. Stone, of Spring- 
field, states that there were in the city, May 1, 5,683 children 
between 5 and 15 years old; the day schools had 3,101 boys 
and 2,732 girls, or 5,833 pupils in all, of whom 26 were under 
5, and 466 over 15 years old. The average number of pupils 
has been 4,538, and the average daily attendance 4,260, or 93.8 
per cent. The 458 pupils in the evening and drawing 
schools make the total number of pupils 4,874, whose average 
attendance has been 4,462. The expenses foot up $83.054, 

— About forty scholars attend the High School in Dennis, 
this winter, a gain of about twenty-five per cent. over the at- 
tendance of last year. 

— The Babtabasset school-house at East Pepperell was to 
tally destroyed, with its contents, during the present month, 
the fire having caught from hot ashes left in a wooden barrel. 

— The Means Prize Speaking of Original Compositions, in 
Phillips Acad., Andover, has reached the dignity of its four- 
teenth year, and an endowment yielding forty dollars a year 
for prizes. Ten men spoke this year, on assigned subjects,— 
F. L. Paradise, of Boston, taking first prize; F. D. Greene, of 
Constantinople, second; and Greenough bey dae of Andover, 
third. Prof. Churchill gives the preparatory instruction. 

— The schools at Cottage City opened on the 3d inst. with 
full numbers. 


at 
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— Mrs. Mary Thatcher Higginson, the wife of Col. T. W. 
Higginson, prepared for the Fair of the Mass. Soc. for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of autographs extant. It includes almost every Amer- 
ican author; pages from the works of many English authors, 
such as Lord Jeffreys, Wilkie Collins, Froude, the Rossettis; 
actors of the eminence of Ristori; statesmen like the Adamses 
and Patrick Henry, Sumner, Everett, and the chief among 
those living; artists like Wm. Hunt and LaFarge; and people 
of science, like Agassiz, Silliman, and Maria Mitchell. 

— The catalogue of Tufts Coll., for 1880-81, before us, gives 
proof that the college is in a prosperous condition. Fifty-two 
students are pursuing the regular course,—14 seniors, 10 jun- 
iors, 12 sophomores, and 16 ‘freshmen. Twenty are pursuing 
the Theological course, and five in the department of Engin- 
eering. With its large and able faculty, and thorough course 
of study, Tufts ranks well among our New-England colleges. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Gov. Bigelow says the largest item of expenditure upon 
the civil-list accounts is that of common schools; and adds 
that the results have been most gratifying. — 

— Newington was formerly a part of Wethersfield. It isa 
wealthy farming town, with no considerable village in any 
part. It has five schools, none of them large, and usually 
taught by young ladies. The schools are said to be prosperous 
and well taught the present season. There being no high 
school, several of the more advanced pupils avail themselves 
the excellent advantages afforded by the high schools of Hart- 
ford and New Britain, — each being about five miles from 
the Newingtondepot. In this way the youth are greatly ben- 
efited, and the patronized schools receive quite an income. 

— The town of Wethersfield enjoys the advantages afforded 
by a good high school which, for several years, has been very 
acceptably taught by Mr. Hurlburt, a teacher of large experi- 
ence. The town has also several district schools. 


— The enterprising city of Waterbury has an excellent sys- 
tem of schools, at the head of which Prof. Crosby has been for 
several years, as Supt. His efforts, with those of the school 
board and teachers, have done much to make the schools rank 
with the best in the State. Waterbury was one of the first 
towns to make advancement in school matters. The well- 
known elocutionist, Prof. F. T. Russell, has charge of a very 
popular and efficient private school for young ladies. He is 


enjoying a good patronage, and doing a good work. 
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ALABAMA. — There is no school-tax in this State, the only 
revenue arising from the poll-tax, which amounts to only two 
cents per week aor capita of the school population. 

Talladega Coll., Rev. Henry S. DeForest, prest., is doing a 
good work among the colored people of Alabama. It has the 
only normal department in the State, and has educated many 
colored teachers. 


MonTana.—Hon. W. Egbert Smith, territorial superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, is making a commendable and 
earnest effort to interest the people in their schools, and to 
elevate and ere them. To this end, an educational con- 
vention was called at Helena on the 4th inst., to discuss ques- 
tions relating to the revision of the Montana school law, to 
the protection of school lands, the Normal School and the 
University. The superifitendent objects seriously to thelaw 
which makes the county superintendent sole judge of the 
teacher’s qualifications. He objects to the “one man power,” 
and to the fact that these school officers are the mere repre- 
sentatives of some political party, and not qualified for that 
— service. Asa remedy for this evil, the supt. suggests 

e two following methods: 1. Let the school trustees elect 
the school supts. 2. Let them be elected by a properly con- 
stituted Territorial Board, representing in its membership the 
educational interest. 


MICHIGAN.—They have a new method of repairing school- 
houses in the rural districts of Michigan. In Stone District 
No. 8 of the townships of Ionia and Lyons, Ionia County, the 
citizens interested in the school have been ‘“‘ putting up stud- 
dings on the outside, sheeting it up with rough lumber, and 
filling in the partition with sawdust.’’ This they do “to keep 
the wind from blowing through.”’” We have the authority of 
a Michigan paper for this statement, which assures us that 
said district has already raised $500, and are perfectly able to 
build a new school-house. 


Kansas.—The Hon. Geo. H. Hoss, former State Supt. of 
Schools of Indiana, is now a resident educator of Kansas, and 
has, with his usual energy and efficiency, devoted himself to 
educational journalism in the editing of The Educationist, a 
monthly magazine for the teaching profession. Mr. Hoss 
brings to his work a large experience as an educator, real West- 
ern enthusiasm, and a clear knowledge of the wants of teachers 
and schools. His journal has become the expression of the 
best educational thought and progress of the day, and the 
enterprise manifested in its management should commend it 
to the patronage of the large body of wide-awake teachers and 
school-officers of his State and the country generally. 


MissouRiI.—Some of the school officials of St. Louis are en- 
deavoring to make the study of penmanship more thorough in 
their schools. They propose to make the pupils write out their 
reading-lessons after reading them, the teaeher to supervise as 


closely the writing as the reading. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Under Slieve-Ban ; a Yarn in Seven Knots ; by R. 
E. Francillon; 16mo, pp. 275, $1.00. New York: H. 
Holt & Co. 

Sir Wm. Herschel: His Life and Works; by E. 8. 
es cloth, $1.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 


ns. 

School Management: a Practical Guide for the 
Teacher in the Schoolroom; by Amos M. Kellogg; 75 
cts.; New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Wordsworth ; by F. W. H. Myers; “‘ English Men of 
Letters’’ Series; cloth. .../sland Life; or, The Phe- 
nomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras, in- 
cluding a Revision and Attempted Solution of the 
Problem of Geological Climates; by A: R. Wallace; cl. 
..-» The Human Race, and Other Sermons ; by the late 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, M.A.; cl.... Franklin Square 
Library: The Rebel of the Famii ; a novel; by E. 
Lynn Linton ; 20 cts. ‘ove and Life; by C. M. Yonge; 
15 cts. Dr. Worth’s School ; a novel; by A. Trollope; 
15 cts. Little Pansy; by Mrs. Randolph; 20 cts. The 
Dean's Wife; by Mrs. C. J. Eil ; 20 cts. 


York: Harper Bros. 
Poems, New and Old; b oe 


New 


Thirty Years; bein 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman”; cl., 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Music-Study in Germany: from the Home Corres- 
peewee of Amy Fay; ed. by the author of “ Coépera- 

ve Housekeeping ’”’; cl., $1.25. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 


STERLING MUSIC BOOKS. 


New England Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte. 


In 9 parts each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of established reputation, which has been in 
constant use in the great Conservatory, and is getting 
to be everywhere known and valued. Has received de- 
cided commendations from the best teachers. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFOR- 
MASEON: ($1.25.) Very convenient book of ref- 

nce. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Vol. I. ($6.00.) A grand 
encyclopedia. 

STAINER and BARBRETT’S DICTION- 
ARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete; $5.) 
A famous and useful work. 

RICHTER’s COUNTERPOINT. (92.00,) 
RICHTER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two stan 
works on Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS ($1.) for HicH 
SCHOOLS, and SONG BE LILS (50 cts.) for COMMON 
SCHOOLS, should be in the hands of every teacher in 
need of new booka. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
HABMONY. ($1.) By A.N.Jonnson. Is unex- 
called for ease, simplicity, and thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEM- 
PERANCE JEWELS (35 cts.),and HULLS 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), are 
our three best Temperance Books, TRY THEM ! 


Any book mailed, post-free, on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
296 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Guinea. 


WHAT I DID AND WHATI SAW. By L. M. D’AL- 
BERTIS, Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
&c. With portrait, map, and many illustrations 
(several beautifully colored). 2 vols.,8vo. $10.00. 

“ Of the few travelers who have attempted to explore 
the great island of New Guinea, Signor d’Albertis must 
undoubtedly be considered the chief.”—ALFRED Rus- 

SEL WALLACE, in Nature. 


The Life and Correspondence 


OF SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Princi 
Librarian of the British Museum. By Louis Fa- 
GAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. With portrait of Panizzi, and 
other portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. $6.00. 

This work will be greeted with a h welcome by 
all who have enjoyed the use of the British Museum, or 
who have merely visited it; also by all lovers of biog- 
raphy, which includes reminiscences, anecdotes, and 


“| letters of people of distinction in the literary, social, 


and political world. 


Thirty Years. 


BEING POEMS NEW AND OLD. By the author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ &c. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt 
top. $1.50. 

Those traits which have made Miss Mulock’s novels 
so widely and so justly popular are equally marked and 
engagin 2 her poems, which cannot fail to delight all 
who them. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Premium Essays. 
L 


ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limit 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Boston, MAss. 


Il. 
THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, 8r. Louis, Mo. 


‘These two are now published one 
pam 47 pages 0 r cover, and are 

at 15 cole a copy, post i , or $10 for 100 copies, 
ress 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every Subscriber 


TO THE JOURNAL 


Should Have a Binder 


In which to Preserve his Paper. 


Price $1.00, Postpaid. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


Miss, F. E. PAINE, PRINCIPAL. 
Instruction in Classes and Private Lessons at No. 622 
Tremont St., No. 126 Mt. Vernon St., also at residences. 
References made to Prof. B. J. Lang, Prof. G. L. 
ood, Gen. H. K. Oliver, Prof. Hiram Orcutt, Mr. 
Oliver Ditson ; also to Prof. D. B. Hagar, Judge Endi- 
cott, Hon. T. G. Wheatland, ex-Gov. Gardner, Hon. 
D. E. Ware, patrons. 
Apply at 622 Trement 8t., Boston. 301 b 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 OHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Lite 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, an 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


logue on application. : 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Prest. 


To Teachers and Students. 


Teachers who desire to extend their preparation, and 
studentg who desire to become teachers, will find 


EXCELLENT TRAINING FOR TEACHING 
— AT THE — 


State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., 


in a two years’ or a four years’ course of studies. Con- 
stant applications for First-class Teachers. 


Board at Cost. Tuition Free. 
Entrance Examination, WEDNESDAY, Feb. 9. 


For Catalogues address 
A. G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Pinckney’s Agency = Schools 3 Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Cecetegs and gives Information of 


Publishes School and Col 
ered corns WORTH PINCKNEY, 


DOMESTIO BUILDING 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 


iti 
should have Application-form. 


ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms hed on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Teachers in Every Branch of Education. 

Professors, Governesses, Companions, Tutors, Readers. 
1151 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

An experience of thirty years in educational work 

enables Miss HEssE to supply Teachers especially 

to teach the modern lan . Send for cir- 

culars. The best references given. Address 

302 Miss HELENE HESSE, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN © 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 

lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 

mptly s su or Tutors, mpanions, 

Call ona address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 
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Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments pee pp-) 
Magic Lanterns and and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
V.— and Chemical (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 (1) 024 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll schools, and families superior 


USE THE UNRIVALED. 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and the mine article. For perme one, 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, rs,and Govern 
good Is be ts. Call address 
00. on or 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
; Teachers’ Agency, 
240 (1) Square, New York. 


directions tps vos, Bole Prop N. W. 
icate Book Slate 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


jg 
$$$ $$$ $$$ $$$ 
— 
| 
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LATH PUBLICA'LIONS. 


Vawter Central Book Concern 1 0 
Prison Life in Dixie. 3d ed., 12mo, pp. 224, cl. - a 
Harvard Shakespeare. Vols. XII., Rin. 12mo, pp. 308. Hudson Ginn &H eath 1 = 
A-B-C Book. 12mo, pp. 40, boards. - - - F A March EB 
The Poetical Works of James Clarence Mangan. 12mo. PM Ha 
Life and Correspondence of Sir Anthony Panzzi. 2vols. Louis Honghton, ffitn & Co 
New Guinea: What I Did and What I Saw. lll.,8vo,cl. LMD’A rtis ad 10 00 
Thirty Years. Being poews, old and new. Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” “ a 1 50 
Life and Co ndence of Rt. Rev. Sam’! Seabury, D.D. E Edwards Beardsley bed ad 4 00 
‘An Inductive Grammar of the English Lap e. 12mo. JC Ridpath,LLD Jones Bros & Co 80 
The Inductive Algebra. 12mo, pp. 345, cl., leather back. W J Milne, LLD “ 1 00 
Mausic-study in Germany. 12mo, pp. 348, cl. - - Miss Amy Fa Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 25 
Fawiliar Talks on English Literature. 12mo, pp. 454,cl. Abby Sage “ 
Scotch Sermons, 1880. - - - - - D Appleton & Co 1 2 
Notes on International 8. 8. Lessons for 1881. Pt. 1. Meredith Howard Gannett 30 
ly to “ A Fool's Errand.” - - - - Royall EJ Hale & Son 25 
Valuable Cooking es . - - - - Murrey Geo W Harland 35 
Dr. Wortle’s School. klin Sq. Lib., No. 155. - Trollope Harper & Bros 15 
Poems. - - - - - - - - Gibson Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Egy - - - - - - - Clement D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
In the Fields, - - - - Hathewa 1 25 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. - - - - Macdonald “ 1 75 
Memoirs of Jos. W. Pics ett. - - - - Salter James Love 1 00 
Testimony of the Ages. = - - - . - Morris JC McCurdy & Co 4.50, 6 00 
Unive Index. - - - - - - Kingsbury Merrill, Hubbard & Co 11:25 
Three Sewing Girls. Seaside Library, No, 907. - C: mfort New York News Co 20 
Teacher’s Dream. - - - - - - Venable G P Putnam’s Sons 2 50 
Education of Civil and Mechanical Engineers. - Dyer E& FN Spon 40 
Manual of Elocution. - - - - - Robertson J H Thomas 90 
The Old Court-house. - - - - - Carter Peter G Thomson 2 50 
United Presbyterian Lesson Notes. . - - United Presb Bd of Pab 15 
History of the Morrison Family. - - - Morrison A W Williams & Co 3 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“ GRATITUDE AND Duty.’’—Hon. Wm. D. 
Kelley says in a letter to Dr. Starkey: ‘‘ Grati- 
tude to you and duty to those who may be 
suffering as I was from Chronic Catarrh and 
almost daily effusions of blood, in greater or less 
quantities, impel me to say to you, and to au- 
thorize you to give any degree of publicity to 
my assertion, that the use of your Compound 
Oxygen at intervals has so far restored my 


health that I am not conscious of having dis- 

any blood for more than a year; and 
my cough, the severity of which made me a 
frequent object of sympathy, has disappeared.”’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen sent free. 
Address Drs, Starkey and Palen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard street, Philadelphia. 


WE invite the speci... .ttention of all of the 
readers of THe JOURNAL to the announce- 
ment of T. Elliott Clarke, of Philadelphia, in 
this issue. His phenomenal range of voice is 
most wonderful, being 34 octaves, the largest 
in the world, as far as is known. All of his 
tones are conceded by experts to be of remark- 
able purity. Asan instructor he has already 
won great distinction, having the largest num- 
ber of pupils of any teacher in his specialty 
in Pennsylvania. His patrons number many 
of the leading professional musicians and elo- 
cutionists, clergymen, and public readers of 
the country. All the appointments of his 
school are esthetic, and arranged with special 
reference to the best results, His teaching is 


strictly scientific, regarding the voice as the 
roduct of trained muscular contraction, giv- 
ng his students complete management and con- 
trol of the vital organs without risk of impair- 
ment. In fact his method is entirely unique, 
differing from any other in this country, and 
his success is marvelous. Correspond with 
him for full particulars. His testimonials are 
as strong as words and high character can 
make them. 


CHARLES DeSitver & Sons, 1701 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, publish the famous 
**Interlinear Classies,’’— Virgil, Caesar, Hor- 
ace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy, 
in Latin, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis in Greek, and Sar- 
gent’s (Epes) Standard Speakers, unequalep in 
selections and widely in demand ; also a new 
edition of Pinnock’s History of England, with 


a rare list of examination questions at the end 
of each section. Ae rare book, and should be 
in the hands of all teachers of history. They 
also publish Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s 
French Series, and Clark’s Practical and Pro- 
gressive Latin Grammar, adapted to the Inter- 
linear Series of Classics, and to all other sys- 
tems. Send for their new catalogue. This 
house can be relied upon for upright dealing, 
and only good publications. Don’t forget the 


Tue National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory; 1416 and 1418 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, is the one great chartered institution in 
this country devoted to elocution and oratory 
2 bahar “2 It bas the power to give diplo- 
mas to its uates. It was founded that 
great and good man, J. W. Acuna se 
recent death all lament. It retains the same 
able corps of professors and continues the 


identical course of that 
it did under Professor 8S . It is going 


forward grandly in a good work, and is a 
source of pride to American scholars. Send 
for catalogue and circulars. 


A Boston CLERGYMAN writes us that ‘‘ to 
his knowledge several brother ministers in this 
vicinity, of different denominations and at 
various times, have freshened their acquaint- 
ance with the classics by periodical readings 
with Professor Perkins.’’ He himself is ‘‘ now 
engaged with him in a similar study of Latin 
and Greek, and expects, as opportunity offers, 


to extend his knowledge of Hebrew in the 
same way.”’ He speaks in the most satisfac- 
tory terms of the Professor’s ‘“‘aptness and 
— See his advertisement in another 
column. 


An Educational Bui cau has been established 
at 1151 Broadway, near 27th St., N. Y., by Miss 
Helene Hesse, where teachers and professors, 
etc., are supplied with positions; and families, 
schools, and colleges, with competent profes- 
sors, principals, teachers, tutors, governesses, 
housekeepers, readers, etc. Miss H., having 


been a teacher of German in that city for many 
years, is permitted to refer to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Secreta 
Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Mr. F. 
Christern. 


RAYMOND’s EXCuR=iu.N8 to Washington and 
Richmond increase in popularity. A seven 
days’ trip to the national capitol, with all ex- 
penses paid, for thirty-five dollars, is atempting 
offer to those who need a short and cheap win- 
ter’s tour. Address, for circular of trip of 


February 4, 1881, W. Raymond, 240 Washing- 
ton street. 


KipNEy-Wort is a remedy which removes 
foul humors from the blood, and creates 
healthy action in every organ. Sold by all 
druggists. Torpid kidneys and liver lead to 
gravel, diabetes, constipation, piles, and rheu- 
matism. Kidney-Wort is the surest and safest 
remedy to use. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS to the Massachusetts 
Teacher will read something to their advan- 
tage in our advertising columns. There are 
many good arguments for saving educational 


books and papers, and Secretary Huling pre- 
sents one. 


FIRST-CLASS BLACKBOARDS are needed in 
every schoolroom. Teachers can hardly get 
along without them. When you employ J. 
A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, to make your 
blackboards you get first-class work in every 
respect. 


A POINTED criticism need not necessarily be 


written with a fine-pointed pen ; one of Ester- 
brook’s medium or broad-pointed pens will 
answer as well. 


Ifyou wish vither to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, . 


‘Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ELOCUTION, San 


Faculty of School of Oratory." Baxter, and 


sources of enjoyment. 
unprecedented rapidity. You can get full descri 


Type-Settin are made, and descr 
ments of the Press and 
is once more with us, and the American Book Exc 
copal Register, Philadelphia. 
wonders in book-making. 


when it is 
every man should, have a library.” — 
is worth more to common people Amazi n 


Southern educator ‘The American Book Exchange 


Ten years 


for $7.50. In this style it is now complete, 
immense quantities, of course. The same 


Only 
Large Type. 


thoroughly adapt 
(price, $80.00), and 20 per cent. la 


readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the ve 
in the field. You can want nothing better. Of th 


advanced two cents eve 
three cents every day, till the full 
You will therefore readily see the 


, or as you may direct. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


AGENCIES: 


Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden 
Louis, 8. Paxson & 


Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & 


ublications already comprises nearly 175 volumes of standa: 
L4 ve catalogue and an illustrated 


ing the setting of type by steam, free on application, and you 
can get the books themselves from fh leading bookseller in 
eople are most oer The day of cheap and 
ge merits the praise for it.’’—Zpis- 
« We can only repeat our hearty commendation.”’— Traveller, Boston. ‘ Is doing 
We pronounce them the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.’’— 
Watchman, Boston. “ Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spendin 
books for the people at nominal prices? If so, [admire your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be g 
— queries a facetious and appreciative cor Stfert “ At these rates every man may, and 


g OM v 


“ Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long as the Exchange publishes a book at one-tenth the cost at 
which it is offered elswhere, sneers cannot hurt them.”— Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
own a cyclopedia now.”— Press, Ellenville, N. Y. ‘ Cheap beyond all precedent.”’— Capitol, Columbus, O. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


ago this great work could not be had for less than $50.00. The Literary Revolution gives you s 
verbatim reprint of the last London edition in 15 elegant and handy cloth-bound volumes, smal! but clear type» 


$7.50. 


under the title of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” in 15 large octavo volumes, the price in cloth bin 
being $15.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. To this edition an able corps o 
itors are adding about 15,000 topics not treated in the original Chambers’s, thus more 
it to the wants of American readers, and making it the largest Ency- American 
clopedia ever published in this country,— about 10 per cent. Hy than pleton’s . 
r than pny (price, $50.00), 
nt. 
large-type edition the first seven volumes are ready January 
10, 1881, and the remaining volumes bay follow two till hy is Notwith 
€ standing that our prices are low beyond example, it is our custom ve § 
2 Cents Lost inducements to those whose orders are soonest received. Accordingly, the price 
for the 15 volumes in cloth, orders with cash to be received y by on January 1, is only 
$11.00, and for the half Russia, gilt top, $16.50. The price of t 
day (Sun 7 included) after Jan 


hat You Delay. 


romptly when you have read this. The volumes now ready will be sent to 
boned, As above stated, the books may also be ord 

town. Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Descriptive catalogue sent free on 
money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Lea 


hadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Cu 
-; in smaller towns, the leading bookseller, only one in a place. 


THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


«« Peace hath her vicories, no less renowned than war.” This is acknowleded to be the most successful 
revolution of the century. Is it not also the most important? It brings knowledge and culture within reach of 


all who aspire to them. pom | Is Marchin 


On ! ply the most permanent and fruitful 

may now possess them. The list of 
works, and the number is being increased with 
phiet telling how books 


every town. The com- 


By Steam. 


in publishin 
be glad 


Alliance, Chicago. ‘“‘ Your company 
than the Peabody Fund.” writes a 
remarkable work.’’—Journal, Boston. 


er! 


‘* Anybody can afford to 


and being delivered to purchasers,—in 
work is also being issu in lar type, 
f ed. 


In adaptation to the wants of g«neral 
Now thoroughly revised, itis several years the latest 


edition in cloth willbe Day 
1,and the price of the half Russia gilt top, 


price of $15.00 and $22.50 is reached. 
wisdom of sending your order 
ou at once, and the remainder as 
of the leadin bookseller in every 
nest. mit by bank-draft, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


& Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 
.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown 
rtiss & Welch Bt. 


LOO Marcus Ward's Beauttul Carts, 


Children's taste for beautiful and tastefal 
cannot be cultivated too early. 


TEACHERS! 


For the coming season no more tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 
We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following LOW PRICES : 


Better assortment ........ 2.00 

Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... 3. 
Address early, H. CARTER, 


3 Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. DeSILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


(@~ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


303 zz 


The Three Successes of the Year 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 

Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 

Price, 50 cts. 


1 Volume. i6meo. Boards, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C, SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 


Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 


By Mrs. LoviIsE POLLOCK, 
Prin, Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 


1 Volume. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


«*, Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
A. YOUNG & CO., 


13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MAURY’S CEOCRAPHIES; 
Matchless works of the great American er: 
First Lessons. ... | Manual of Geography . . $1.20 
World We Live in... .75| Physical Geography.... 1.50 
4 CILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; 

Series holding the very first rank among Scho : 
Latin Grammar..... -95 | Latin Exercise-book..... .70 

Specimens mailed on receipt of above prices. 


8024 University Publishing 19 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


and 30 in.diam. Send for 


Globes Getalogns: 


. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


HONEY-BEES. 


The New of Two Hun- 
dred Pounds of Honey in small Glass Boxes from a 
Hive of Bees every year. Swarming controlled. No 
loss of bees in winter. Ev one who has a farm or 
garden can now kcep bees with pleasure and profit. 

Send for Circulars particulars. Address Mrs. 
LIZZIE E. COTTON, W. Gorlam, Camberland Co., Me. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, 

PUBLISHERS OF 

The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks. 

Williams & Southerland’s Patent Oopy Books. 

Southerland’s Table Book. 

Southeriand’s Mapping Portfolios. 

Southeriand’s Pens. 


Descriptive list mailed on application. 289 zz (P) 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS. 


The files of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
are not ———- with the following numbers of the 
» Vol.I. (en . Jan., Feb., Mar., A May, June, 
July, Aug., Get., ov., yell, 
1850, Vol. III. Jan., Feb., Mar., April, May, June, 
July, Nov 


1855, Vol. VIII. Beptember. 
The Secretary y Greene Huling, Fitchburg, 


Mass., will be glad to correspond with any one who is 
willing to donate or sell there numbers to the Associa- 
tion, or to exchange them for duplicates. 
He would also be pleased to obtain a copy of the vol- 
ume of proceedings published Ly 4 Association. 
Address RAY GREENE HULING, 
303 a Sec. M. T. A., Fitehburg, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


ADK 1. HOWARD, 
76 as wi Mase. 
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Jan. 20, 1881. 


VARIETIES. 


— The minister asked the Sunday-school, 
‘““With what remarkable weapon did Samson 
at one time slay a number of Philistines?” 
For a while there was no answer, and the min- 
ister, to assist the children, began tapping his 
jaw with the tip of his dager, at the same 
time saying, ‘‘ What’s this—this?” Quick as 
thought a little fellow quite innocently replied, 
“The jaw-bone of an ass, sir.’’ 

— We do not hesitate to give it as our theo- 
fogical opinion, founded on much study and 
wide observation, that one of the first ques- 
tions that St. Peter will ask a man who pre- 
sents himself at Heaven’s gate, will be, “ Did 
you put sand, or ashes, or sawdust, on the 
sidewalk in front of your premises, in slippery 
weather, like a good Christian ?’’ and that the 
man who cannot answer that question satis- 
factorily will find it harder to pass through the 
pearly gate than for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,—Prov. Journal. 


— Since the introduction of female post- 
masters, a girl goes up to the window and says: 
‘Is there a letter for Miss Margaret Robin- 
son?” ‘* Yes,” says the female postmaster, 
‘there is one from John McJones.”’ 


— Wishing to pay his friend a compliment, a 
gentleman remarked: ‘‘I hear you have a very 
industrious wife.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the friend, 
with a melancholy smile, “‘ she is never idle. 
She always finds something for me to do.” 


— Goldwin Smith, in the five years of his 
Oxford University course, won the Hertford, 
the Ireland, a first in ‘‘ Greato,’’ the Latin 
verse, the Latin essay, the English essay, and 
to crown all, a fellowship at the University. 
He remained an Oxford man for twenty years, 
and in 1858 was made by Earl Derby, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, with a salary of 
£650 a year. 

— A little girl living down town was saying 
her prayers the other evening, and had just 
finished “give us this day our daily bread,’ 
when a precocious four-year-old brother ex- 
claimed, ‘* Say tookies, Mamy !”’ 

— There was a brave soldier, a colonel, 

Who swore in a way most infrolonel ; 
But he never once thought, 


As a Christian man ought, 
He imperilled his own life etolonel. 


— Virginia is said to be the mother of presi- 

dents. Obio must be the step-mother. 
often ordering Books, or Goods af any 
ticed in these columns, please state that 


you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon, Boston, Mass, 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


are the best. Look for them. matt 
ESTARLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ “ad $ Surveyors Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil E eers and 8 ors for 
both Field Office use 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agente for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 


of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 
Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Mi.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 

OF ALL COLORS. 


BLAOKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, —« oa’ re- 
paired in every part of the World. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS |« 


ed to our 


Office ‘Pencils. 
ihe bet Zor Schon 
oT RGE F, KING 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFAC ‘TURE 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, 


86633 


& week in your own town, 
free. Adare Hatters & 


SOURNAL OF 


Preparatory 
Lea 


ding 
Normal al Seb ools, Academies, 
__ COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
B Schools . Open to both sexes. the Registrar 


‘tye Tow COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. L sexes. Fourcourses of study. JAS. Ww. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. 


dent. 
SLEYAN VERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study 


Three 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


RT OF READING. Saturday Normal Classes.— 
FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON ous il of Lewis Baxter 
Monroe), Instructor in Elocution, Colby Univ. Call at, 
or address, 344 Beacon Street, Boston. 303 


INSTITUTE OF phe Y. 
Entrance examinations id 23, 
R. H. Sec’y, Boston. 
OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
Pring. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGAHT, 
nc., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 

tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.”’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
U Medi ent. For circulars info 


edical Departmen’ and rma- 
nm address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. course ears. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. GL}, two 
‘all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 

ly to Rev. Gzo. G 
‘or e apply EO. GANNETT 

uare, Boston, Mass. 


A home school of excellent acreaaee- 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ West 
N. half t 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young 


Lebanon, 
H. Patronized he States in the Union, 
m OrnovTT, A.M., 


EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State 


.| Supt. for Michigan, is prep red upon the J/nductive 


Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
= a a single volume of moderate cost. Itis pronounced 

rior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
fo lowing the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school, Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pa for 35e. Ad 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher of Medical and Scientific "Books, 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WILSON, Drainage for Health s or, Easy Lessons in 
Sanitary Science. 40 ills... ces $1.00 
CORFEILD, Dwelling Senses pute Sanitary 
Construction. New edition. Ill... ............ 
FRANKLAND, Water Analysis. With ills........ 
BOOKS MAILED upon receipt of retail price 

a CATALOGUES furnished upon application. 301 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GrRis’ BOOK 
Drifting Round the World. </ ’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By y Capt. bean HALL, author of 

“ The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. It isa 
book with which all young readers L.. be pleased. 

ta Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo.. $2.25 
Carey’s Misc«l. Papers on the Currenc ote. 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Selene. vols... 10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo.... 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future ato a 2.50 
Carey’s Harmony Inte “Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, e 1.50 
Elder’s Memotr ot Bay Carey. ‘Bo... 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words ef the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............ +» 800 
Homiletic Quarterly... 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Peabdlishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL 
? For Ce or information, at New 
ritain, I. ARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


po TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ext Feb. 1 1881. 
entrance nm, Thu e 
55 az Address E. H. Princtpal, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. + Gee Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced ~~ 22 for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


ag TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance on, < 9, 1881. 


examinati 
For circulars, address ELLEN HybDk, Prin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ga NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wxst¥iELp, Mass, 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U. 

Order all PERIODICALS 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTrEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


HOW 
TO 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


SAVE 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MONEY. | 


KNIGHT, :ADAMS+% +60. -° 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 


4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England, A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESss 4s ABOVE. 


PREPARATORY. 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, 


erent departments, Kind tee a 
Upper, accommodate’ of both sexes from three 
0 trem ~one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


ean AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence 
prepares for College, Scientific Schools and 
or Destinos. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
lete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; tary Drill. 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi s 


SEMINARY, 
School for both sexes. 
address HENRY PRIEST, 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
‘Commercial Coll Rev. ¥.D D. BLAKESLEE, 
pal, East 


Vt. 


Berkshire 
a for College or for the Scientific Schoal. For cata- 
\ogues address BEnJ. F. MILs, A.M., 


YSTIC VALLEY Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with tho rough Carestion in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


has superior St 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00O., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Girammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-omar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Hoscoe’s wintry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


to| Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 


By L. B. FIFIELD, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 

Advocates schools, good teachers, and good 
with no discrimination against women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance. a 
2942 Address L. B. FIFI 


men copies, 6 cents. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


— OF — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Containing simple and R ractical Exercises for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, with easy 
as to their application. Many of these lessons 


1A, BST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


= 
OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
R. 


are set to the music of familiar tanes, which enhance 
the interest and eee 4 exercises. This little man- 
nal has been prepared an experienced teacher of 
school and home pantecde » who has adapted the work 
to ees needs of the t majority of our schools. 

r 0 cts per covers; 25 or more 
1 


SENGUAND PUB. COMPANY, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Leuls, Me. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 


Send for an Seiling Agents New Eng 
NIGHT, ADA & 
192 zz 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


DR. SCHAFF’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume, compared with any other recent Dic- 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50, Half 
bound 3.25. Turkey Ant ~ $3.75. 
i und Turkey, $4.00 
Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


©: 73 Randolph Street. 
302 jeow ie ork: 8 anda t Bible House. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


FROM 


C.W. Hagar's School Agen 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS 


AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 


NEW SCHOOL AGENOY CATALOGUE ; 


of TEACHER'S COMPANION ; 
Descript  Recboguae 100 Choice Selections, 18 Noss 


Baker's heating: ~Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 
Dia Books, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 
tainments, Dime L sand Speakers; 

Circulars of Question Book ; 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School Son ‘ong-books ; 
School Agency Reward - Card List, with beautiful 


SPEC. CIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS; 
List for Educational Papers, Books, 
cw BE BURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._4 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 


National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher’s Compan ion (regular price 50 cts. ." 
both to one eno $2.60. 


Address Cc. w. HAGAR, 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME 
By Selling Our Latest Book, 


“GEMS FOR THE FIRESIDE.” 
Immensely popular, “ A perfect cluster of jewels.’ 
Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WE PAY SALARY 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 
AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
to sell the most remark- 


AGENTS WANTE able book of the year : 
Idol Worship of the World 


By F. 8, Dopsrns, late of Yokohama, Japan. A new 
book of matchless interest, describing the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idolatrous Wer- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The on/y vol- 
ume ever issued covering this great sub - Containsa 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Delty and Spirits, with all the 
strange belicfs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem- 
ples, shrines, sacrifices, etc., connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly ilu: trated, and bound in unique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderful book, certain to 
sell immensely. For sample pages, terme, etc., address 
HUBBARD 208., 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 308b 


Attention, Teachers! 
AGENTS WANTED! 


Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find i for 
their interest to correspond with us. or 
information, terms, circulars, and speci- 
men copies, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


ga of Subscription Dept. of THE JOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


295 tf 


301 tf 


with Teachers 


New- 
tony Mace 6 
or 


Manager. 


Vecal Music Can Be Taught Succesfully 
In Every School 
THE PRACTICAL MU | 
— —— 
| 
| 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, | 
284 m 
erms and $5 outfit 


Reed and Kellegg’s G 


52 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbos’s Histories. 
tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Ce (Sli Copies). 
Primary -Beoks ( Copies). 
mistry. 
Veumans’s Botanies. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Madliey’s Greek Grammar. 
Complete Price and 
department of stud from Primary 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


of all our School 
Schools to Colleges and 


Send for “ Educa’ 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


JOURNAL OF 


WHICH ARE: 

Appletens’ New Geographies. 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessens in Gram- 
mar,and Composit 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series Science, History, and Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te S 

Ballard’s Words, a 
Ete., Ete., 


rea, comprising Standard Text- 
Un sent post-paid on 


Liberal 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORE. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


GRADED PRO 
SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


Goo 
THE SCHOLAR’ COMPANION. 
MITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BUTLER CTORIAL HISTORY. 
NNY’S GEOLOGY. 


xFO SENIOR SPEAKER. 
A 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Readers; 
teu’s Hiistery ef Reme; 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Lessons in Eng- 
her Lessens in English ; 
yeiclegy and Hy 


ABRAM BROWN, 
117 Devonsbire St., Boston 


lish and 
‘Siutchison’s 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
G24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


Labbertons Historical Series 
English Litera’ 
a ture. 

whice's Astronomy. 
Latin 

ort Geogra and 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Seri y 
Walker's Elements of 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


Dictio 
Hay’s Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Shorter Course in Mathb.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana 


HARRISON HUM 


Milk Strect, Boston. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0., 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Reading, 
By Francis W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and | 
Lous H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
sa Specimen copies 3@ cemts each. 
8. BEEDE, Dubague, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agte. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin S8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

ay VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard III. 
beth. — A Midsummer- Pg Dream. — Hen v. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Gthello, — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear 
From EpwIix A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.”’—“ I have not seen any edition that 


compresses so much necessary information into so 
onal nor any that so completely avoids the 


espeare, — 


common faults of commentaries on S 


of common 
and science. 


EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & Publishers 


PHILADELPER 
Invite attention the Works 


by ¢ 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary 
Leed's History of the United States. 
History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are newest and best text-books, 
and re endorsed by prominent educators aa superior 
others: 


Banb’s Normal First 
Second ‘ 
Third 
“ Feurth ‘ 
“ Fifth 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalter’s Speller 

Comprehensive ‘ 

Contes’s Comm Speaker. 

erhors ow Analysis. 

rewn’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharplese’s Geometry. 
ia Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


P AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Duanten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 

Dinasmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com on Books. 
Cresby’s Greek 
Hanson’s Latin 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

collated. 


A. MANSON, Bt, Boston 
L, PRANG & CO., 


Arr anp EpvoationaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


of the system of Industrial Drawi 

Drawing in the Boston Pu 

and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. | is 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


scolar ike ignoring’ of ii = Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
41 Whe. setural eolers, and arranged fer with object. 
‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston,| American Chromes. 1650s 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi etches and Notes. 1émo, $1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE, Acompanion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 

Lowell, Thorean merson. With Introduction and | Putnam 


Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equall 
sira fe for use and the family circle. § 
Andrews’ Latin Se 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 


Peterson’s Science. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for 


(4 vols. of 


$1.00 and $1. 


Notes, which make it an admirable readin, -book for Elementa Series (30 
and no less attractive to| The Advanced ctence Series us ven. » 1.265 | 
read Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.8 
JL ADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar-' Godwin’s C (new ed 5:00 
ranged by Henry Casor LODGE. i6mo. A very Brackett’s 1.26 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fi Putnam’s ‘rt “Nea. books. 5 ab my each .50 
the best ballads and lyrica in English and Ame Leffingwel’s English Classics Schools, 1.60 
literature. way wel any striking poem of these classes,| Ireland’s Pocket Classical 9 7s 
from “ ‘ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One- Hose Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 126 


Day’s Peychology; Ethics, Hsthetics,and Logic 
25, | Bee conomics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, 


1.75 
English Literature, eto 


turtevant'’s E. 


Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50, | Chadbo 4s Nat 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, Le Dues Leavaing fus 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. on 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal S 
Fewsmith’s Engl 
Pelteon’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


llers. 
sh Grammars. 


Sheppard’s Ceonstitation. 
303 eow 


Vol. XIII.—No. 3. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educatiousl Publications. 
Guyot'’s New 


Guyot's Wall all Maps, 


New Arithmetics, 
ey's Physics, 
‘enney's Zoologies, 
end many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. 
ew-England Agent, 
23 Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & co., 


Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common Schoo! course in two books.) 
imey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 


attersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geograph) :. 


Lessing’s 
Heeker’s New 
JusT 


LISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of "Natural Philesephy. 


ac 
of i” composition 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address WARREN P. ADAMS 
114 41 Prankliv Street, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal a Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of hel 
to the teaching “thie 
branch of education. Pages 258. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Just 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
dotnet for primary schools. 
T Il. has well- Sone’ mental and written exam- 
les in the essential sub: It is designed for the 
termediate school or the two of 


sufficient for o 

Parts I. and II. are also published 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s ond tieal Arith- 
metics form a two-book or th k series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent plication. ndence s0- 
licited. Address the blishers as above, or 


10 TOMAS BUSH, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


climes’ Hendors, Histo | and Grammars. 
ena thme: ce bra, Geometry: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Alge 

Jehnuston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie~. 156 zz 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New Veork. 
Have Just Published, 

I1.— A TVext-beok on Elementary Mechanics 
for the use of Colleges and Schools y EDWARD 8. 
DANA, Assistant Prof. of Natural ee ey in Yale 
College, and author of ‘‘Text-book of Mineralogy.”’ 

1 vol., 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 

IL.—tndustrial Science Drawing — Element- 
ABY PROJECTION DRAWING—Theory and Practice, 
ratory and Higher Scientific Schools, Indus- 

Normal Classes, and the Self-instruction of 
od na Inventors, Draftemen, and Artisans. By 
Prof. 8. EDWARD WARREN, C.E. 5th edition, rev., 
and with a new division of the elements of 
With 24 Tneer plates. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Ill.—A Treatise on Civil Eugineering. By D. 
H. MAHAN. Revised and edited by Dz VoLson 
Woop, with large additions. New ed., with ye 
on River Improvement. Profusely illus. Syo, cl., $5. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
MONROE'S Readi Charts. Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
aanhere ng | BOSTON. First Lessons in Philology. 
Vocal Gymnastics. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Gramma | 142 Grand St. OMILLAN & 00.'S 
rs. | SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 

WAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 1.10 

‘ | Geikie’s Lessens in 1.10 
DERARD'S New U.S. History. ms in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
ROYSE’S tmerican Literature. 7° St. | Lessons iu Elem, Physics” 1:19 
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